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A “Safety Council” 
for your home 








In your factory or shop dozens of safety devices protect 7 

But what about your home? 

No “Safety Council” functions here. Protection measures are left 
entirely to the home manager. 

Can she assure this protection for clothes, for her hands? Yes— 
she can, and does. For instance, she can depend upon P&G, THE 
WHITE NAPHTHA SOAP, for safety to her family’s clothes, for she 
knows that P&G is safe as well as efficient. It is actually made 
according to the specifications of a “Safety Council” of. ‘soap 
chemists in the world’s largest soap laboratory. 

P&G keeps white clothes white. It washes colored clothes safely. 
It is easy on the hands. Is it any wonder that P&G is today the 


largest selling laundry soap in the world? 





PROCTER & GAMBLE 
CINCINNATI, 0. 
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SILVER 
STEEL 


MR. HAPPY MAN 
SAYS: 


“They make your work easy be- 
cause they are light and easy to 
handle; their high quality (SIL- 
VER STEEL), two-way taper 
grinding, and keen cutting teeth 
make sawing a pleasure.” 


Do you own a set of Atkins Saws? 
If not, buy them at any first-class 
hardware store in your town. 


Every mechanic should learn more about 
Atkins SILVER STEEL Hand, Rip and 
Panel Saws, Saw Tools, Saw Specialties, 
Hack-Saw Blades and Frames, also Plas- 
tering Trowels, Coping Saws, Band and 
Circular Saws, etc. 


Ask your dealer for ATKINS Hand, Rip 
and Panel Saws, also Circular Saws for 
electrically driven machines; Narrow 
Band Saws, Files, Grinding Wheels, Plas- 
tering Trowels, etc. 





Enclose 25c¢ for carpenter nail 
apron, SAW SENSE, and useful 


souvenir. 








E.C. ATKINS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1857 THE SILVER STEEL SAW PEOPLE 


Home Office and Factory, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Canadian Factory, Hamilton, Ontario 
Machine Knife Factory, Lancaster, N. Y. 
Branches Carrying Complete Stocks in the Follow- 
ing Cities: 


Atlanta San Francisco 
Memphis New Orleans Seattle 

Chicago New York City Paris, France 
Minneapolis Portland, Ore. Vancouver, B. C, 
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ain the whole world 
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E IS deeply significant that the peoples of 
92 countries, speaking such a diversity of 
tongues, think the same thoughts and are 
actuated by the same motives in buying their 
motor Cars. y 


Chrysler is accorded enthusiastic acceptance 
overseas in the same full measure that it 
receives in America. In 92 civilized countries, 


the recognition of Chrysler leadership has 


built Chrysler export sales to third in volume 
in the National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce. Four years ago the name was totally 
unknown in the world’s markets. 


a 
Chrysler leadership overseas is a foreordained 
result achieved by a new measure of perform- 
ance and a new standard of quality and style, 
which the world heartily prefers as the 
soundest, finest and most satisfactory movor 
car investment available. 


The world over, those who know and appre- 
ciate fine engineering and workmanship, have 
acclaimed Chrysler Standardized Quality— 
the highest plane to which scientific engineer- 
ing and precision manufacturing have been 
raised by any manufacturer. 


a 

The unique benefits resulting from this most 
unusual manufacturing plan in superbly vigor- 
ous performance, in beauty of line and color, 
in safety, in proved long life and in day-in- 
and-day-out dependability are everywhere ac- 
corded the preference they enjoy in our own 
United States. 

In one phrase, the whole world has come to 
recognize Chrysler as the world’s lowest-priced 
producer of quality cars in the four great 
price classes. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





R. P. Tolmaz 


“QUIET HARBOR” 
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Na} . don’t “just happen’”’—they are results of defi- 

1 nite and knowable conditions. Forces that condition 

life may be controlled. Working people must either set 

about managing their own lives or someone else will con- 

trol the circumstances of their living. Two fundamental factors in 

determining the life of any person are income and working hours. In- 

come furnishes keys to opportunities. Working hours condition 

physical and mental well-being as well as personal contribution to 

community life. Wage-earners must control these two factors if they 

want to live better. The way to do this is to organize to have a voice 
in determining terms of work. 


\) 


Changing In the early union days the main argument 
Conditions of the union was one of force—the strike. 

Force was necessary to establish the funda- 
mental right of status. Employers would heed no other argument. 
As records and fact-finding developed, we began to realize the direct 
and indirect costs of force and the wisdom of exhausting all other 
methods before resorting to the strike. Fundamental changes have 
taken place in industry that make it a much greater hazard for workers 
to go out on strike. Unions are necessarily compelled to find new ways 
of protecting the rights of their members and advancing their interests. 
Instead of relying wholly on refusal to work, unions must be ready to 
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point out mistakes in policy or method by argument and facts to con- 
vince management, and then outline a substitute of policy. However, 
the fighting spirit, refusing to accept injustice, is just as essential to 
progress as ever. 

Instead of evaluating a union according to standards of militancy 
in terms of fight, we judge it by its resourcefulness in making sugges- 
tions, its intelligent strategy in determining when and how to act, 
its eficiency in advancing the interests of its members, the services it 
renders its members, by its ability to counsel its members in cooperat- 
ing for more efficient production. Such a union is virile, resourceful, 
efficient, ‘‘militant”’ in the use of facts and experience, dedicated to the 
advancement of wage-earners. It undertakes to secure for its mem- 
bership an ever-increasing share in the products they help to manu- 
facture so that they may share more fully in the progress of civiliza- 
tion. This union helps to extend the solid basis of national wealth. 

Such a union is not a weakling. It is dealing with new problems 
and conditions in ways that will be effective—as a person puts away 
things he has outgrown, so this union seeks more effective policies. 
Even as a nation must, if necessary, have the right of self-defense, so 
the union must always reserve the right to strike. Its strength, how- 
ever, will rest with the conference, constructive suggestions and co- 
operation for efficient production in order to have the materials for 
higher standards of living. 


Denial of Personal Though the teachers of Seattle have failed 
Rights to Teachers in their efforts to maintain their personal 

rights by legal procedure, they still have left 
the possibilities of an educational campaign. There is involved in this 
case an issue fundamental for human liberty. Unless a person has the 
actual right to decide through what organizations and associations he 
or she will carry on the activities of life, there is no personal liberty. 
The teachers of Seattle chose to join a teachers union. The school 
board now makes as a condition of employment that each teacher sign 
a pledge to give up the right to belong to a union organization. 

A union is a legal organization that has rendered important social 
services. If a school board is allowed to deny teachers right of mem- 
bership in this organization, the precedent is established to justify reg- 
ulation of the personal lives of public employees. Such a principle is 
clearly at variance with free institutions. A school board or any other 
political agency vested with such authority is at least a potential menace 
to the spirit of education. 

American labor urges the Seattle teachers and the Seattle labor 
movement not to permit this precedent to stand. It devolves upon 
Labor to point out the injustice in the situation and to convince the 
voting citizenry that this policy must be changed. 
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New District Constructive regulations embodied in the 
Child Labor Law new District law to regulate the employment 

of minors make it one of the most advanced 
in the country. Gainful work is prohibited for children under 14. 
Between the ages of 14 and 18, work in certain mdustries will be 
permitted but not more than 48 hours a week or 8 hours a day. Girls 
under 18 and boys under 16 may not work before 7 in the morn- 
ing or after 7 in the evening. Boys between 16 and 18 years of age 
may not work before 6 a. m. or after 10 p. m. Certain occupations 
are barred to minors as hazardous. 

Work or vacation permits are to be issued by the director of 
school attendance. Physician’s certificate of physical fitness, the 
school record and the employer’s statement of intention to employ 
are also essential to legal employment. Lists of employed minors 
must be furnished school authorities weekly and employers must post 
lists in their plants. 

This law illustrates the close interdependence in the administra- 
tion of school attendance and child labor laws. To the children who 
find it necessary to go to work without completing a public school 
education, the school and community owe supervision and additional 
or special educational opportunities such as continuation courses and 
night school classes. Every effort should be made to compensate the 
boys and girls who must forego the usual educational advantages in 
trying to prevent the handicap from being permanent. 


To Organize North Carolina has launched an organizing 
North Carolina campaign that represents a real determina- 
tion to develop a labor organization commen- 
surate with the growing industrial importance of that state. Some 
months ago the industrial towns and communities of the Piedmont 
District created the Piedmont Organizing Council. Each community 
has its representative on the Council, which meets monthly. As the 
communities are close together the expense of the organization is 
small. Organizing methods and experiences: are reported to the 
Council so that all may know what succeeds and what fails. There is 
inspiration from the central organization as well as the advantage of 
a unified undertaking. In April, representatives of this Council and 
the North Carolina State Federation of Labor came to Washington 
for a conference with officials of the American Federation of Labor. 
As a result of the agreement reached at this conference, the Federa- 
tion organizer and the organizers from a number of international 
unions are in North Carolina to help in the organizing campaign. 
Other councils are planned for other districts. Finally, all will 
function through the State Federation. This plan makes possible the 
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frequent meetings of union representatives, necessary to sustained 
work, at a minimum expense. North Carolina is wise in finding this 
intelligent method of dealing with her serious problem of rapid in- 
dustrialization without agencies to fix and maintain standards for 
workers and tO.serve as a stabilizing force in the labor side of 
production. 

The chief manufacturing industries are textiles, furniture and 
tobacco. A number of large building programs are also under way. 

This is obviously the opportune time for all national trade 
unions to organize the workers in their jurisdiction in North Caro- 
lina. The Federation hopes that the work started in North Carolina 
will be extended to other states. 


The Union— The Rocky Mountain Fuel Company is con- 
A Stabilizing Agency vinced that it is an advantage to employ 

miners who belong to the union, for the 
union could prevent the recurrence of most strikes from which 
Colorado has suffered. This company recently issued a statement 
setting forth reasons why it wished to deal with unions. 

During a strike the public pays exorbitant prices for coal, while 
afterwards coal is sold for prices that do not provide either living 
wages or profits. “A conservative estimate,” according to the Rocky 
Mountain Fuel Company, “shows that last fall and winter Colorado 
coal consumers paid several million dollars in excess of a reasonable 
price for their coal supply; business lost millions in the reduced pur- 
chasing power of all those engaged in the coal industry; the coal 
industry itself lost vast sums; the miners lost millions of dollars 
in wages and taxpayers incurred a further loss exceeding $200,000 as 
the price of keeping the military forces in the field.” 


The new policy of the company is to achieve the following pur- 
pose: 


“To prevent another strike, to insure a constant and sufficient 
supply of coal at reasonable prices which can be uniformly main- 
tained, to stabilize production costs, to establish satisfactory working 
and living conditions for miners and their families—in short to pro- 
tect the coal consuming public, business and labor from a recurrence 
of this past year’s loss and waste, . ." 


The union is the only stabilizing labor force which operates 
throughout the entire industry and which is competent to express the 
real views and experiences of those who do the operating work. 
Unless management has the benefit of labor information and counsel, 
it will continue to make mistakes as in the past. The Rocky Moun- 
tain Fuel Company has adopted a constructive policy. 
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Costs of The Committee on the Cost of Medical Care 
Medical Care with a five-year program to study medical 

services and their costs and to find the way 
to a more adequate organization of curative and preventive work for 
all, is the result of the work of a small committee appointed to study 
the situation in 1926. There is a dearth of medical service in some 
agricultural communities, an oversupply in some cities, but with costs 
so high that large percentages of people cannot afford medical care 
except in most serious cases, general medical practitioners are embar- 
rassed by the favor for specialists, and all physicians and surgeons find 
difficulties in collecting bills for service and do much work without 
charges. 

Clearly there is need of doing something about this situation of 
inequalities. Medical care and counsel are essential for the physical 
and mental well-being of our nation, and people of moderate means 
find serious sickness or an operation practically wipes out all savings. 
The masses of our people are not wealthy but they like to be able to 
have necessaries and to pay for them promptly. 

The task this committee has outlined is one of most fundamental 
consequence to all and is of a particular interest to organized workers. 
The key to a number of aspects of inadequate medical service is 
absence of planning and organization. The unions have organized 
activities that would enable them readily to put to use practical sug- 
gestions which this committee may develop and we look forward to 
future reports. 


Functions of Trade unions render functional services that 
Trade Unions do not come trom company employee repre- 

sentation plans, is an obvious deduction from 
a comparative study of industrial relations in the Real Silk Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., Indianapolis, with those in the silk mills in the Phila- 
delphia District. In 1926 the company started a full fashioned de- 
partment and brought union workmen from Fort Wayne to teach 
the employees. But when the learners began to join the union, the 
Real Silk Company instituted individual contracts and an Employees 
Mutual Benefit Association. In Philadelphia union agreements prevail. 
The American Federation of Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers then 
asked the Federal Council of Churches and the Catholic Welfare 
Council to make studies. The report of the former which was re- 
cently issued concludes that the benefit features of the company union 
adds to the comfort and economic security of the workers, which are 
appreciated; that hours are long at peak seasons; that the Executive 
Board of the E. M. B. A. has been helpful in adjusting individual and 
group problems and grievances and routine rate changes, but that 
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management representatives silenced labor representatives on im- 
portant issues, and management did not always submit wage reduc- 
tions to the board in advance; that the executive board was helpless in 
disturbances growing out of wage reductions; that the revolt in the 
full fashioned department was suppressed only by the “individual 
contract” and espionage. The report recommends that the company 
consider friendly relations with the union. 

The union could bring to the situation a stabilizing force that 
would bring the plant in line with standards prevailing in the in- 
dustry; an organization of workers with sufficient authority to induce 
employers to face the needs and interests of workers squarely and thus 
lay the foundation for mutual confidence and fair dealing and for 
industrial relations policies that can meet difficulties and crises; a 
fixed policy of cooperation for high quality of work and efficient pro- 
duction; high social and humanitarian ideals as the guiding principles 
determining policies and procedure. 


Compulsory School Compulsory school attendance legislation is 
Attendance Laws the only method that assures all children the 
and Illiteracy opportunity to go to school. Such legisla- 


tion safeguards this opportunity against in- 
terference on the part of adults and brings marked results in reducing 
illiteracy. 

Figures compiled by the Bureau of Education in November, 
1927, show that in 1890 the percentage of illiteracy of all persons 
between 10 and 25 years of age in the United States was 2,056,886, 
or 10.39, and that in 1920 it had been reduced to 918,529, or 3.12. 
A number of states that had compulsory school laws before 1890 
have reduced their percentage of illiteracy below 1 per cent. Many 
states which have enacted compulsory school attendance laws since 
1890 show, -in this period of thirty years, a marked decrease in il- 
literacy; in Alabama the decrease was 26.44 per cent; in Arkansas, 
15.74 per cent; in Florida, 14.40 per cent; in Georgia, 24.46 per 
cent; in Louisiana, 26.44 per cent; in Mississippi, 19.59 per cent; 
in New Mexico, 25.69 per cent; in North Carolina, 22.33 per cent, 
etc. Thirty years is not sufficient time to get the full benefit of these 
laws. In addition the laws in some of these states leave loop-holes 
that result in considerable evasion of school opportunities. What 
is necessary is the raising of school attendance standards and better 
administration of school law and coordination with the supervision 
of work of minors. 

This convincing evidence of the effectiveness of such legislation 
should strengthen confidence in the policy. Illiteracy is a handicap 
in every relation of life and should be eliminated as most expensive 


social waste. 
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Use Local Many a local union or central labor union 
Resources hesitates to launch an organizing campaign 

because its international or the American 
Federation of Labor can not send help. But the cases in which out- 
side help can be given are much fewer than the calls. Fortunately 
there are other ways. In addition to educating and developing its 
own membership, the local organization can seek out friendly and 
sympathetic organizations and individuals and secure their support for 
definite undertakings. By straightforward presentation of facts civic 
organizatiorfs may be shown that community interests and the well- 
being of its citizens are interdependent. Business interests, com- 
munity progress, and local prosperity are directly influenced by the 
standards of life and incomes of wage-earners. Business men are not 
slow to realize that regular employment, workmen who, when the day’s 
work is done, have energy left afterward for pleasure, for civic busi- 
ness, for improving their homes and schools, and adequate wages so 
that they may have bank accounts and investments as well as increased 
local trade, are good for business. 

Each labor organization can find friends to cooperate in its work. 
What a union may not be able to accomplish alone it may easily do 
with the cooperation of constructive organizations. You can accom- 
plis much by campaigns of education and information so that Labor 
may have sympathetic understanding of what it wants and why it 
wants it. It would be well for each central labor union to get up a 
list of the organizations, social, religious, commercial, civic, interested 
and concerned in human welfare and community progress, and to 
make a practice of having regular contacts with such organizations for 
the purpose of keeping them informed as to Labor’s needs and 
undertakings. 














FOREIGN LOANS AND NATIONAL 


PROSPERITY 


Joun P. FREY 
Secretary-Treasurer, Metal Trades Department, A. F. of L. 


HERE was a marked change in 

national prosperity in the Central 

Powers immediately following 
the signing of the Versailles Treaty. 
Financial and industrial depression of 
a most disastrous character followed 
closely upon the heels of military 
defeat. The death of millions of 
their most vigorous citizens was ac- 
companied by the physical crippling 
of millions more. 

The European victors did not fare 
much better. Italian industry was 
saved from collapse through the 
establishment of a dictator whose 
dictatorial authority has been greatly 
increased since he assumed the helm. 
French industry and finance has not 
fully recovered. The stabilization of 
the franc remains one of France’s 
most serious and difficult problems. 
Interna] conditions in Belgium are 
unsatisfactory. 

The greatest industrial and com- 
mercial country, Great Britain, has 
passed through industrial and finan- 
cial reverses which have exhausted a 
large portion of the national wealth. 
Today the problems affecting her na- 
tional prosperity are far from being 
solved. 

The United States is the one 
country which prospered. The win- 
ning of the war was accompanied by 
an astounding increase in national 
wealth. In 1912 our estimated na- 


tional wealth was $186,300,000,- 
In 1922 this had increased 


000.00. 
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At 


the 
present time it is estimated at $355,- 


to $320,804,000,000.00. 


000,000,000.00. Taking the change 
in prices into consideration the na- 
tional wealth increased 16 per cent 
between 1912 and 1922. 

There were several reasons for this 
extraordinary increase in national 
wealth. Since 1900 American in- 
dustries had developed more efficient 
methods of production than any 
other country. The rule of thumb, 
guess work and traditional methods 
had been replaced by those which 
were more accurate, intelligently con- 
ceived and scientific. At the begin- 
ning of the war in Europe huge 
quantities of war munitions were 
manufactured for the waring nations. 
When the United States entered the 
conflict, it became necessary to de- 
velop still greater efficiency in pro- 
duction, for some five million men 
were taken out of industry and com- 
merce and placed in uniform. Our 
active participation in the war made 
still greater production essential. This 
was accomplished through the de- 
velopment of still more efficient 
methods of production. The skilled 
production engineer and the use of 
improved machinery made this possi- 
ble. When the war closed American 
industries were equipped to produce 
much more efficiently than ever be- 
fore. In many basic industries the 
workers’ daily output had doubled 
and in some instances tripled and 
quadrupled. 




















FOREIGN LOANS AND NATIONAL PROSPERITY 


The allied victory brought about 
another change which most materially 
affected national prosperity. Ameri- 
can industries had been developed 
partly as a result of the protection 
policy of the United States and partly 
as a result of the huge foreign loans 
which had been secured. For many 
years European capital had materially 
assisted in developing our manufac- 
turing industries and building our rail- 
way systems. It had also been used 
to develop the nation’s agricultural 
resources. In addition, large tracts 
of agricultural lands were owned by 
Europeans. There were also great 
investments of foreign capital in our 
manufacturing plants. Foreign capi- 
tal had become an owner as well as a 
lender. With all of its potential and 
actual wealth, the United States be- 
fore the war was a debtor nation, 
annually forced to make huge pay- 
ments to Europeans who had placed 
loans or invested money -in our 
country. 

There was not sufficient gold in the 
world, had it all been owned by our 
European allies, to repay the debts 
they incurred in the United States as 
a result of the war. Payments were 
made to the United States by return- 
ing the bonds, stocks, and other 
negotiable papers, the ownership of 
European investments in the United 
States. As a result the European 
ownership of property in the United 
States was greatly reduced, and in 
addition European countries became 
heavily indebted to the United States. 
From a debtor nation, the United 
States became a creditor. 

One of the serious international 
problems arising immediately after 
the war was the payment of the debts 
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owed tous. These were so enormous 
that it seemed humanly impossible to 
repay them. Not only would the 
present generation of Europeans be 
bled to the bone, but their children 
and their children’s children would 
remain under an overwhelming bur- 
den of debt. 

The national and _ international 
economics of this condition caused ap- 
prehension, entirely aside from the 
unfriendly attitude towards our 
country which the payment of these 
debts or the interest upon them was 
certain to develop. There were many 
bankers, economists and others in the 
United States who pointed out that 
the repayment of these debts in gold 
was impossible, for the amount of this 
precious metal in the world was not 
nearly sufficient. If it had been pos- 
sible to pay in full, the effect upon 
American national life would have 
been injurious rather than beneficial, 
for aside from its use as a material 
in industry, gold is merely the most 
convenient basis for the exchange of 
goods which exists. 

The debtor nations seemingly had 
but two ways of repaying. One the 
sending of manufactured goods or 
other products in lieu of money to 
the United States, and the other the 
development of an export business to 
other countries which would give 
them a favorable balance of trade 
establishing a surplus from which re- 
payments could be made. It was 
evident that if the debtor nations 
were to build up an export busi- 
ness which would give them added 
wealth from which repayment could 
be made, that to the extent they 
were successful in increasing the 
volume of their exports, to that 
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extent the exports from our indus- 
tries might be injured. No group 
called attention to these facts more 
vigorously and actively than our in- 
ternational bankers. A widespread 
propaganda in favor of the cancella- 
tion of these foreign debts was un- 
dertaken. It was pointed out that 
the export business of the United 
States would be vitally injured 
through the repayment of debts as a 
result of debtor nations extending 
their foreign trade. These interna- 
tional bankers were ably assisted by 
some economists and public-minded 
men who believed that the industrial 
and commercial wealth of the United 
States would be injured rather than 
benefited by the repayment of these 
debts. This point of view, which in 
more than one instance was also 
propaganda, received the hearty sup- 
port of a majority of the national 
leaders of the allied countries. Al- 
though ten years have elapsed since 
the close of the war, evidences of 
this propaganda is being continually 
encountered. 

Whether our international bankers 
were wholly disinterested is an open 
question. While advocating the can- 
cellation of allied debts, many of 
them were actively engaged in mak- 
ing private loans to European nations 
and to foreign industries, states and 
municipalities. 

These loans now amount to many 
billions of dollars. The sums are as 
impressive as they are interesting. 
During and since the war the United 
States Government has loaned ten bil- 
lion dollars to foreign governments. 
The private loans made by our in- 
ternational bankers amount to ap- 
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proximately eight billion dollars 
more, while the investments made by 
American bankers and industrial cor- 
porations in the securities and phys- 
ical properties in foreign countries 
amount to an additional six billion 
dollars. There are now approxi- 
mately twenty-four billion dollars of 
America’s wealth in foreign coun- 
tries. Deducting the ten billion 
dollars loaned by the United States 
Government, there remain fourteen 
billion dollars privately invested. 
Not all of this is in Europe. A con- 
siderable sum has been placed in 
Canada, Latin America, Australia and 
Asia. Regardless of where placed, 
these enormous loans and investments 
must materially affect American indus- 
try and commerce. , 

If the logic of our international 
bankers and economists was sound 
relative to the advisability of cancel- 
ing war debts, then this logic would 
apply with.equal soundness in connec- 
tion with the private loans which have 
been made, for these also can be re- 
paid only by applying the same 
methods which the debtor countries 
would be forced to apply in the repay- 
ment of their debts to the United 
States Government. 

The tremendous increase in our 
capacity to produce, the enormous de- 
velopment of our national wealth, 
our change from a debtor to a 
creditor nation, was due to the coun- 
try’s great national resources and the 
extraordinary efficiency which had 
been applied to production. It seems 
difficult to escape the belief that the 
placing of huge private loans in other 
countries must result in increasing 
their capacity to produce and to sell 
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in foreign markets. It has already 
had this result. 

The repayment of the private loans 
to foreign countries, including prin- 
cipal and interest, must depend very 
largely upon the capacity of the bor- 
rowers’ to sell to others, to carry on 
an export business, to make repay- 
ment in goods as well as in money. 

While it is true in a general way 
that the prosperity of one country is 
beneficial internationally, for the 
capacity to consume has been in- 
creased, it does not follow that these 
great private loans to other countries 
which are now favored by our inter- 
national bankers will exercise the 
same beneficial influence upon Amer- 
ican industry as American capital put 
to work in this country. 

While the general principle apply- 
ing to the repayment of foreign loans 
is the same, the specific purpose to 
which an American loan is placed 
must influence American prosperity 
in varying degrees. 

Money loaned to develop rubber 
or coffee plantations in other coun- 
tries might increase the demand for 
American products. Millions loaned 
to a foreign seaport so that it might 
develop its harbor, its warehouse and 
terminal facilities, should prove help- 
ful to the shipping of all nations and 
to their national commerce as well as 
those of the United States. Private 
loans to the same city for the purpose 
of building up industrial plants to 
produce articles coming into direct 
competition with those manufactured 
in the United States, would have a 
different influence, an injurious one. 

It is not difficult to conceive of 
private loans to foreign countries 
which would be disastrous to Ameri- 
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can industry. An illustration of the 
suicidal effect of foreign loans is 
found in the investment of British 
capital in the development of a for- 
eign textile industry. The immediate 
result of these loans upon the textile 
industry of Great Britain was to close 
down many of the textile plants in the 
Lancashire District. What proved 
to.be a profitable investment in India 
for the British banker, proved an ir- 
reparable injury to the British textile 
industry. It was the textile industry 
in part which had helped to create the 
wealth which made it possible for the 
English bankers to invest money in 
India, yet this wealth created in 
Great Britain was made a means 
of inflicting an almost fatal injury 
upon it. 

It is not difficult to multiply illus- 
trations. American money invested 
in an undeveloped country for the 
purpose of building dams and irriga- 
tion ditches, power houses, the con- 
struction of roads and supplying of 
agricultural machinery, would im- 
mediately increase the capacity of the 
natives to consume. The immediate 
result of these loans would be the 
creation of much new wealth, estab- 
lishing new markets for manufactured 
goods. American loans or invest- 
ments in the same country for the 
purpose of developing industrial 
plants to manufacture those articles 
required by the natives which were 
formerly produced in the United 
States, would have quite a different 
effect. 

The private loans made by our 
bankers to foreign governments now 
amount to approximately $3,470,- 
000,000.00. The private loans to 
foreign provinces and municipalities 
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amount to an additional $1,744,000,- 
000.00. Some of this money has 
been used to rehabilitate property de- 
stroyed by war; some to carry on 
much-needed public works. But re- 
gardless of the purpose to which the 
borrowers have put the money it can 
only be repaid through the nation’s 
capacity to produce a surplus of goods 
which would make possible the pay- 
ment by delivering the goods to the 
United States or their sale in other 
countries. In addition to these loans 
there are the private loans which 
have been made to industrial corpora- 
tions. Practically $2,199,000,000.00 
have been loaned without other secur- 
ity than the manufacturing establish- 
ments themselves. An additional 
$415,000,000.00 have been loaned to 
industrial corporations which are 
guaranteed by foreign governments. 
These loans are exclusive of the ten 
billion dollars loaned to foreign coun- 
tries by the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Opinions will differ as to the policy 
of protecting industry which was 
adopted with our birth as a nation. 
Doubts arise as to the rates of many 
of our tariff schedules. Unquestion- 
ably, in instances, tariff schedules have 
been fixed at a rate which gave the 
manufacturer power to levy a private 
tax upon the people in addition to the 
legitimate returns upon his invest- 
ment. Our industries, nevertheless, 
were built up upon the basis of a pro- 
tective tariff. Whether tariffs have 
been high or low they have been an 
important feature of our industrial 
development. To materially disturb 
our tariff would, to an equal degree, 
disturb our industries and affect the 
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American in his national investments. 
The theory of the tariff was that it 
would protect the American manu- 
facturer from the competition of for- 
eign industries and protect the work- 
men from the injurious competition 
of the lower paid workmen of other 
countries. 

For sometime tariff legislation 
failed to protect the American wage- 
earner from the competition of the 
low-paid workers of other countries 
because of the wholly inadequate im- 
migration law. The lowest paid la- 
borers of Europe, with their much 
lower standard of living, could come 
unhindered to this country and com- 
pete for employment with the work- 
men already here. The American 
manufacturer was protected from for- 
eign competition while the American 
workmen, who as a whole had sup- 
ported the tariff policy, found them- 
selves supplanted in their native land 
by the immigrant. The economic un- 
soundness and the injustice of this 
condition, coupled with social consid- 
erations, eventually led to restrictive 
immigration legislation which more 
adequately protected the American 
wage-earner from foreign competi- 
tion in the same manner as the Amer- 
ican manufacturers have been pro- 
tected for many years through tariff 
legislation. 

Is it possible that this protective 
policy, as established by the American 
tariff and immigration legislation, is 
to be destroyed as a result of the 
private loans being made by our in- 
ternational bankers to the industries 
of other countries? It is impossible 
to give a positive answer. Time 
alone will tell the story and supply 
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all of the facts. All that we know 
positively is that our country has 
changed from a debtor to a creditor 
nation and that American money is 


being loaned to foreign countries to 


build up their capacity for industrial 
production. There will be long-time 
results from the private foreign loans 
now being made as well as those which 
will demonstrate their influence in the 
near future. The subject, however, 
is one which deserves the most careful 
study by all of those who are inter- 
ested in the welfare of our country. 
The banker, the investor, the manu- 
facturer, our commercial business, as 
well as the American wage-earner, 
are all vitally affected. 

That a change of purpose and view 
point is taking place in some quarters 
is already quite evident. The align- 
ment of interests is not the-same as 
it was a few years ago. Before the 
war American bankers as a whole 
were among the staunchest support- 
ers of a high-tariff policy. Appar- 
ently, as an accompanying result of 
the huge private loans being made to 
foreign countries through our inter- 
national bankers, there is a rapidly 
developing sentiment on their part 
for a much lower tariff. Their 
changed attitude is not difficult to un- 
derstand. Through them enormous 
loans to the industries of other coun- 
tries have been made. Many of them 
have secured considerably higher 
rates of interest than they could re- 
ceive if investments had been made at 
home. They desire to receive the in- 
terest on their foreign loans regu- 
larly and to have the principal thor- 
oughly protected. 
must produce goods in order to pay 
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their debts; they must enter into ex- 
port trade as vigorously as possible. 
They can not hope to pay their in- 
debtedness if their product is sold 
wholly within their own country. 
They must ship goods to other lands. 

In view of these facts, where do we 
stand? The people with the greatest 
capacity to consume at the present 
time are the citizens of the United 
States. It is in this market that the 
international banker hopes to see his 
debtors given as free a hand as pos- 
sible. 

This brief consideration of the 
question is intended to make men 
think more seriously and to stimulate 
them to a more thorough study of the 
effect which international loans must 
have upon our welfare. There are 
reasons for believing that it may be 
possible for the influence of foreign 
loans to completely overthrow the as- 
sistance to American industry which 
has followed from a protective policy 
and the value which our restrictive 
immigration legislation has had upon 
the country. 

The export of manufactured goods 
from the United States constitutes an 
impressive figure, but when compared 
with the total product of our indus- 
tries it does not loom so large for the 
record indicates that over periods of 
years it does not amount to over seven 
per cent. The value of qur agricul- 
tural exports is less than our imported 
food stuffs, a condition which may sur- 
prise the American farmer. 

From these facts it seems evident 
that American industries and com- 
merce depend almost wholly upon 
the capacity of our people to pur- 
chase and consume. The all im- 
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portant market to American business 
is the home market. . Our present in- 
dustry and commerce can not exist 
without it. Nothing is more im- 
portant than the strengthening of this 
market by increasing the capacity of 
the people to consume. 
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The real wage must increase. It 
is an economic necessity. 

Meanwhile, American money 
which would otherwise be invested in 


‘the United States is flowing in a stead- 


ily increasing stream into foreign 
countries. 


THE BYROAD 


You may skim the shining highway 
Like a swallow in your flight— 
But the little, winding byroad 
I choose for my delight. 


The highway wears a border 
Of great houses, standing lone— 
The little road climbs upward 
Through redwood and madrone. 


The highwgy draws its gleaming length 
Past farmlands fair and fine, 

The little road is thicketed 
With fragrant brush and vine. 


The highway threads great cities 
Like beads upon a chain. 

The narrow, winding byroad 
Is just a country lane. 


It seeks some mountain ranch house, 
With an orchard and a well, 

Or some brown woodchopper’s cabin 
Buried in the forest dell. 


You may skim the shining highway 

Like a swallow in your flight, 
But the little, winding byroad 

I choose for my delight— 
The patient, twisting little road, 
The slow, the climbing, little road, 
The woodsy, fragrant, mountain road, 
The dear, romantic, hidden road— 

I choose for my delight! 

Jessiz VAUGHN HArRIER. 














COOPERATION 


B. PrREsTON CLARK 


HEN Mr. Green asked me 
to write an article on Co- 
operation for the FEDERA- 

TIONIST I told him that I should es- 
teem it a privilege. I am conscious of 
my inability to do justice to this sub- 
ject or to say anything new. I can per- 
haps state a few things which are in 
the minds of us all and this has a 
certain value. For often simply 
getting things down on paper helps 
to clarify our thoughts. 

Cooperation in the large sense has 
so many sides that one can only try 
briefly to touch on some of them. 

All the way through nature we 
find, together with the struggle for 
existence, the principle of cooperation 
at work. A single coral insect could 
accomplish but little, yet millions of 
these tiny creatures have together, in 
the course of centuries, created islands 
which serve as a home for the living 
insects and withstand the heaviest 
storms. 

The complicated cooperative life 
of the ants, the bees and the wasps 
has become so well known to us 
through the books of Fabre and 
others as to merit no more than a 
reference. A single reindeer is easily 
pulled down by a pack of wolves, but 
the drawing together of a group of 
reindeer in a circle with their horns 
outward from the centre gives ade- 
quate protection from attacks by 
those same wolves. The sleeping of 
quail together in a circle with their 
heads outward serves doubtless a sim- 
ilar purpose. One could multiply in- 
stances of this sort. The cooperative 
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principle is at work throughout na- 
ture, in myriad forms and its value 
to the individual and to the group is 
self-evident. 

Then there is the cooperation of 
man with nature from the earliest 
times, in his agricultural pursuits. 
Man gathers and plants the seed; the 
sun and the showers cause that seed 
to germinate and to draw nourish- 
ment from the soil. Man tills that 
soil, keeps it free from weeds and the 
same sun, the same showers, bring 
the plant to maturity for the suste- 
nance of man. 

The gathering together of men to 
live in groups, from the time so far in 
the dim past that they lived in caves, 
was surely in part because of the in- 
stinct of cooperation for self-protec- 
tion. In all these instances the value 
of cooperation to the individual is so 
self-evident as to need no proof. 

As we come to modern times there 
is the development of the family, the 
basis for all that is best in civilization. 
In the home can be found opportuni- 
ties for training those qualities most 
necessary in the life outside the home. 
Life offers nothing more splendid than 
when a man and a woman, entering 
into an equal partnership to which 
each contributes elements different in 
nature, but of equal value, live their 
lives together with a lofty purpose. In 
marriage at its best is given scope for 
the finest there is in human nature. 
It is one of the highest forms of co- 
operation. 

Beyond the relation of the parents 
to one another is the relation between 
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them and their children. Nothing is 
so helpful to a child as the sense that 
father and mother are living in har- 
mony and cooperation, with fine 
ideals. On the other hand, nothing is 
so confusing to a child as the con- 
sciousness of a break, an antagonism 
between the parents. It leaves the 
child at sea with neither pilot nor 
rudder. The children, at first help- 
less and dependent, should at all times 
be in harmony with one another and 
with their parents. These children 
do much to educate one another, and 
the wise upbringing of an only child 
is a task of peculiar difficulty. The 
bringing about of this harmony is, as 
all parents well know, a work fraught 
with great difficulty, but such a har- 
mony, when attained, is of such su- 
preme value as to make the task a 
fascinating one and success worth all 
it costs. 

For when the children have ma- 
tured and become full partners with 
their parents, a cooperation, a united 
attitude of mind and heart is realized, 
which, as I have said, may well serve 
as the basis for the larger life outside 
the home. But its fruit here, instead 
of lying, as in the other instances I 
have mentioned, in physical benefits, 
is seen in character, in usefulness and 
in happiness and in training for the 
larger life outside the home. 

A well-known illustration of the 
value of cooperation is seen in ath- 
letics. The football of average ma- 


terial, but with fine teamwork, wins 
over the collection of individual stars. 
This is true also in baseball, in the 
eight-oared boat races, in other ath- 
letic lines too numerous to mention. 
Here again the value of cooperation 
is self-evident. 
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We see racial groups, religious 
groups, occupational groups where 
the value of cooperation to the in- 
dividual and to the group is mani- 
fest. Very notably has this been true 
in the great organized labor move- 
ment of the last eighty years. 


Consider machinery itself, the 
mechanical basis of most of modern 
industry. Pieces of iron, steel and 
other metals, fashioned into curious 
shapes, are fitted together to make a 
whole, the pieces each in harmony 
with the others, in which the principle 
of cooperation to produce the desired 
result is manifest while the value of 
mutual adjustment is clearly seen, as 
is its necessity. A wise man once said 
that peace does not mean inaction and 
he spoke of the peace of a mighty 
engine in full motion, each part per- 
fectly adjusted to every other, and 
the result, immense power. 

As I have said repeatedly and now 
again say, throughout all these forms 
of cooperation the value is self-evi- 
dent; it requires no proof; each of us 
can see it for himself. 

But now we come to a form of 
cooperation in a different field. Mod- 
ern industry plays a large part in the 
lives of us all. Most of the waking 
hours of the average man or woman 
are spent in some form of labor. 
Here again the value of cooperation 
has been easily seen along certain 
lines. The employer group has seen 
its value and has used it, sometimes 
wisely, sometimes not. The great 
working class group has also seen its 
value, and has also used it, sometimes 
wisely, sometimes not. Both groups, 
however, have shown increasing wis- 
dom and vision in using this mighty 
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weapon, during these latter years in 
America. 

But, and it is a fearful but—the 
value of cooperation between these 
two great groups; the welding to- 
gether of these two groups, though it 
is probably one of the most valuable 
forms of cooperation in our modern 
life, has not been nearly so self-evi- 
dent. 

On the contrary, it has been very 
largely believed by both groups that 
there is a natural antagonism between 
them, such that there must of neces- 
sity be a constant tug of war. People 
have thought that if there is a dollar 
to divide there must of necessity be a 
fight for every cent of that dollar. 
Too often there have been such fights, 
bitter and costly to all. Still many 
people in many lands hold that such 
antagonism is unavoidable. Such an 
attitude is crude, lacking in imagina- 
tion and economically unsound. A 
very simple illustration will, I think, 
make this plain. 

You and I are standing on a street 
corner on a rainy day and held in our 
cupped hands joined together are one 
hundred coppers. Any struggle be- 
tween us for the possession of those 
coppers will surely result in some of 
them falling into the mud to be re- 
covered with difficulty and at the ex- 
pense of muddy hands; some will per- 
haps go down the catch basin, not to 
be recovered at all. The result is 


net loss to us both, dirty hands, a lot - 


of ill feeling and perhaps some 
bruises. On the other hand, if we use 
our heads to see what we can together 
do with that hundred cents, we will 
be stupid, indeed, if we can not make 
them grow into a dollar and ten cents 
or a dollar and a quarter. That 
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dollar may in fact come to have al- 
most any value. It has the possibili- 
ties of fairyland under the magician’s 
wand. And I am not talking fanci- 
fully. It is what actually happens in 
industry for good or for ill. You 
and I know it to be true. 

Without fear of contradiction, I am 
ready to state that no one can ever 
estimate the full cost of a strike or of 
a lockout. The employer may be able 
to see the figures in red ink on his 
balance sheet; the workers may be 
able to figure their money loss in 
actual wages. But who shall estimate 
the loss in those finer values to the 
whole group? Who shall figure the 
human loss in mutual confidence and 
good will, the shock to the whole 
structure of the complicated modern 
industrial unit? Who shall value the 
bitter trail that most strikes and lock- 
outs leave behind them? None has 
ever done this. The total cost can not 
be put down on paper. It is terrific. 

On the other hand, who shall esti- 
mate the positive value of cooperation 
between the two great groups? Many 
of us have experienced it and know it 
to be great. A splendid illustration 
of this, known to us all, is the work 
of the new Railroad Conciliation 
Board, a fine augury for the future of 
industrial America. 

The illustration of two of us on 
a street corner, on a muddy day, car- 
ries all the way through industry. 

So the question that I wish to sug- 
gest is this, is the cooperation of a 
large group of people, often of differ- 
ent races, backgrounds and interests, 
working for a common and sound in- 
dustrial purpose; is such cooperation 
a possibility, or is it a dream? My 
purpose will be to show that it is not 
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only a possibility, but that for Amer- 
ica it is an industrial necessity today, 
something that must become the hall- 
mark of American industry from 
ocean ‘to ocean, from the Dakotas to 
Texas. 

In this complicated, swiftly mov- 
ing modern life of ours with its radios, 
its automobiles, its aeroplanes and so 
on, it sometimes helps to get a simple 
picture. 

It is said that some college pro- 
fessors want in any discussion to go 
back 2,000 years to get a running 
start. I am going to ask you to go 
back with me farther than that, to 
the very dawn of human history. Let 
us consider first the true purpose of 
industry and secondly the nature of 
a modern industrial unit. 

Think with me what industry was 
at the first. One of those cave men 
I suppose made his stone or flint 
arrow heads with keener points, his 
axes with sharper edges than his 
fellows. He brought in more game. 
The others said to him, “You shall 
make our arrow heads and our axes 
and because you can not live on them 
we will in return give you meat.”’ So 
the cave man served the tribe for a 
suitable reward. There were those of 
the cave men who made the arrow 
heads and the axes, thinking only of 
the meat; there were others who made 
them for the love of it; there were 
those whose motives were mixed. All 
the way down through the centuries 
these three sorts of people have per- 
sisted. 

Those periods when men loved 
their work the most have left their 
enduring monuments in stone, in mar- 
ble, on the canvas. Those other 
periods, when the material rewards 
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bulked large, have left no such monu- 


ments. But always and everywhere, 
however obscured, however for- 
gotten, the true purpose of industry 
has remained the same; the serving of 
the tribe for a suitable reward. It is 
a purpose simple and easily under- 
stood. 

When we consider the nature of 
a modern industrial unit, we have a 
more difficult question to answer. 
With the coming in of the factory 
system early in the nineteenth century 
industrial life in England and in 
America took a strongly mechanical 
form. The great profit that could 
result when one man controlled the 
labor of many so captured the imagi- 
nation of employers that the effect of 
low pay and bad working conditions 
on the lives of the workers received 
little or no attention. The history 
of the English cotton mills during the 
early decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is one of the darkest pages in 
the history of all industry; in the in- 
dustrial life of this country also there 
was much cause for shame. 

Coming to more recent times, as I 
look back to the Eighties and Nine- 
ties I think that most of us conceived 
of an industrial unit as a great ma- 
chine, and such machines were created 
in the great monopolies, relentless 
and forceful as the car of Juggernaut, 
but still necessary as is every step in 
the world’s progress. But these great 
industrial machines met with difficul- 
ties, with resistance from the great 
labor group, from public opinion crys- 
tallized into state and Federal legis- 
lation. Often these great industrial 
machines grew bigger than the men 
who ran them and then they broke 
down. Where they have endured it 




















has been largely because of some great 
public service or some unusual leader- 
ship, for still it is true that the effec- 
tive size of any human unit, industrial 
or not, is in the end measured by the 
length of one man’s shadow. 

But out of the awful competition, 
out of the mechanical conception 
which characterized the industry of 
the 80’s in America, a new conception 
has arisen. To many of us today an 
industrial unit is conceived of not as 
a machine at all, but as an organism, 
a living thing, with mutually interde- 
pendent parts. If this be true, from 
it flow remarkable inferences. 

The human body is the most won- 
derful organism of which we have 
knowledge, and it is a primary fact 
of human consciousness that one can 
not damage any part of the human 
body without causing injury to the 
whole. The same is true of most 
other living organisms, and the more 
complicated the organism, the more 
fully is this true. The human head 
and hands do not war with one an- 
other, it would be absurd. 

Therefore this same thing should 
be, and, as a matter of fact, it is, 
peculiarly true of the modern indus- 
trial unit, made up as it is of a large 
group of living beings, each with his 
or her hopes and fears, ideals and 
aspirations. The common interests 
of the human beings making up this 
organism are far stronger than any 
diversity of interest which they may 
have. Ifa part of the whole group 
suffers, in the end they all share in 
that suffering. This conception in- 
volves an ever-growing industrial 
democracy, for the hands, the feet, 
all the human elements making up 
the modern industrial unit, are doing 
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a lot of thinking; but it does not, as 
I see it, mean any loss of that mag- 
nificent genius for creative leader- 
ship which has made American indus- 
try what it is. Men today are very 
ready to recognize true leadership, 
and just as ready to reject any at- 
tempted leadership which is not based 
on character and ability. 

Now, if the true purpose of indus- 
try is to serve the tribe, and if the 
industrial unit of today is indeed a 
living organism, and not a machine, 
we shall be helped to answer our 
question, and in a very real way. 

During the past half century in 
this country the human element in 
industry has been given constantly in- 
creasing emphasis. Someone has well 
said: 

“We in America are wonderful me- 
chanics; we have learned some of the 
elements of industrial chemistry, but 
we are just beginning to learn the 
ABC’s in so working with human 
beings that they will joyfully con- 
tribute to the success of an enterprise, 
in the results of which they believe 
they fairly share. As Morgan has 
fused railroads, iron, coal, steam- 
ships, seas and cities, the next indus- 
trial genius shall fuse the spirits and 
the wills of men. His will be the 
power to see the larger industrial 
values of the spirit, the imagination, 
the good will of the workers.” 

That practical cooperation even in 
very large industrial units is possible, 
and that it is successful, had been 
proved in many ways. It is coming 
to be a matter of common knowledge 
with those who are, to use a phrase 
of Mr. William Green’s, “in the 
van.” The mutual interests of the 
whole group are constantly seen to 
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be so great, that cooperation in indus- 
try between the employer and the 
worker group is the word for the 
future. 

Our difficulties have arisen in this 
way. To estimate properly what is 
a suitable reward due to an industrial 
unit for serving the tribe is by no 
means impossible. It can usually be 
done, and along many large indus- 
trial lines, notably in public service 
corporations, our laws state with na 
uncertain voice what such a suitable 
reward shall be. 

But our great trouble arises when 
we have tried to properly divide that 
suitable reward which the industrial 
unit has earned, between the whole 
group, workers, stockholders and offi- 
cers, who have in the total earned it. 
And while we are as yet far from any 
complete solution of this vital ques- 
tion, yet in this country today count- 
less forms of industrial cooperation 
are being tried. There are profit 
sharing, stock ownership, bonuses, 
shop committees, and last but not 
least, direct cooperation between 
great organized labor groups and the 
employers. One purpose of all these 
is to bring about a fairer division of 
the profits of a business, as well as 
better working conditions, and a more 
effective serving of the tribe. 

There is earnest discussion as to 
which of these plans is the best, and 
great difference of opinion. In this 
connection, I like to remember that 
Kipling said: 

“There are nine and sixty ways of 
constructing tribal lays, 
And-every-single-one-of-them-is- 
right.” 

While this may be too broad a 

statement as applied to the plans of 
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cooperation at work in American in- 
dustry today, yet I find that increas- 
ingly my own judgment of any par- 
ticular plan of industrial cooperation 


.is formed not because it belongs or 


does not belong to a class that I 
happen to have found valuable, but 
rather according to the spirit that lies 
back of the plan: its honesty, its fair- 
ness, its industrial wisdom. Does it 
represent by the entire group, an hon- 
est and earnest effort to fairly divide 
that suitable reward which has been 
earned? Is it genuine? Does it aim 
at sound working conditions? Is 
everyone giving their best day’s work 
to it? 

So often we see a very poor plan 
succeed through fine leadership, and 
a lofty spirit of service throughout 
the entire group. Just as often a fine 
plan is wrecked by selfishness, or lack 
of wisdom. I feel sure that in the 
end the plans which have the best 
spirit back of them, joined to the best 
technique, will prevail., 

So shall we not be wise to look 
at these various plans as hopeful 
signs, most of them imperfect, but 
largely headed in the right direction? 
Let us be open minded. It may well 
be that some one plan may be the best 
for a particular situation, but the 
poorest plan for another group. The 
Frenchman who said “all generaliza- 
tions are inaccurate, including this 
one” was a wise man. In anything 
so huge and so varied as American 
industry, is it not reasonable to sup- 
pose that no one plan should be 
thought of as a cure-all? It may well 
be that the right spirit, mutual and 
deserved confidence, fine technique, 
back of many diverse plans, may give 
us the greatest progress in the end. 














COOPERATION 


But there is something beyond all 
this, and very vital to us all. Great 
as is the value of cooperation in in- 
dustry the world over, our life is lived 
in America, and today cooperation 
has a peculiar and necessary value to 
us. 

We, all of us, desire to see in indus- 
try the American wage scale, the 
American standards of living, main- 
tained, and if possible, raised. But 
to do this in the face of the lower 
wage scales of the rest of the world, 
even though the work of other na- 
tions is less efficient than our own, is 
a terribly hard nut to crack. In this 
effort, however, we have much to help 
us. It is dangerous to prophesy, but 
I say with deliberation, that great as 
are the discoveries being made today 
in this country in so many lines, great 
as are the discoveries yet to be made, 
the greatest discovery of the twen- 
tieth century in America will be the 
capacities of the forty races which are 
the bone and sinew of America, under 
free American eonditions. By capaci- 
ties I mean in every direction, indus- 
try, art, science, and literature. No 
other nation in the world’s history has 
been made up of forty races, living 
peacefully side by side, and constantly 
learning from each other. In no 
other nation have these forty races 
been given the chance they increas- 
ingly have in America today, and the 
results will be tremendous. 

This fact will help us greatly to 
maintain our industrial leadership in 
the world. But outside of this, no 
single factor will help us more to still 
lead than the working out of these 
manifold forms of cooperation, until 
the principle has become the very 
warp and woof of our industrial life. 
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No one can doubt that the reason 
for our great national prosperity 
today is because the employer group 
as a whole and the labor group as a 
whole have more confidence in one 
another than in the past, and because 
this mutual confidence is deserved on 
both sides. Both groups are trying 
to give their best to the business, in- 
stead of spending their time, as we 
used to do in the dark industrial ages, 
in trying to get the better of one 
another. Of course, there are still 
many exceptions, but the current sets, 
and sets strongly, in the right direc- 
tion. 

In this matter mutual confidence is 
like oil on a bearing, while distrust 
is like grit on that same bearing. We 
all know what each of these means to 
an engine, or in fact, to any machine. 
In a living organism confidence brings. 
the life-giving power of sun and fresh 
air, while distrust is like poison. 

So, in conclusion, while cooperation 
in general, and especially in industry, 
is always valuable, today in American 
industry it is essential. One can say 
of cooperation what Hugh Chalmers, 
I think, said a while ago of honesty. 
He said that it may have been true 
in Benjamin Franklin’s time that hon- 
esty was the best policy, but today it 
is the only policy. This is true of 
cooperation in industry in America 
today, between the two great groups. 

We need wise and honest coopera- 
tion, every one giving his best to the 
service of the tribe. Each one of us 
must think a bit more of the quality 
of his service than of the pay; but he 
should be keen that his portion of the 
profits shall be fair; that the total 
profits earned by his company shall 
be fairly shared between all. Only 
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so shall we meet successfully the com- 
petition of other nations, who, in this 
matter of wage scale and industrial 
cooperation, have not yet waked up 
as America is doing today. Only so 
shall we lead the way to a better 
condition for the workers of other 
nations as well as our own. And we 
must remember this, that fine words 
butter no parsnips. However much 
we may desire the maintenance and 
betterment of American conditions of 
living, that can only come provided 
we are able to maintain ourselves in- 
dustrially; and this means our all, 
giving our best to our work whatever 
it be and in whatever capacity we 
work. We must all, whether we work 
with our head or our hands, or with 
both, deliver the best day’s work of 
which we are capable. In this effort, 
so deeply is the great principle of co- 
operation ingrained in this age-old 
world of ours, that we may be sure 
we have the great currents with us, 
those currents which are of the very 
structure of the universe. 

What I have tried somewhat 
simply and crudely to state is, I am 
convinced an integral part—possibly 
the major part—of the opportunity of 
industrial America for the future. It 
comes slowly, and sometimes seems to 
advance not at all, but as Galileo 
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is said to have said of the world, “but 
still she moves.” 

I cannot close better than by 
quoting what Mr. William Green so 
finely said a year ago, as he spoke of 
the ultimate cooperation, that which 
man, though so tiny, feels that he may 
have with the Creator of this mar- 
velous universe: 

“The carpenter at his bench, the 
machinist at his lathe, the engineer’s 
hand on the throttle, the artist paint- 
ing his picture, the bishop of his flock, 
all are building something for the 
service of their fellow men. They 
are mindful of the welfare of others, 
instead of using others as stepping 
stones. 

“This is the principle upon which 
we must shape all relations with our 
fellow men if we are to bring peace 
into the world. It is a principle that 
recognizes interdependence of inter- 
ests and provides opportunities for all 
persons to grow to their full stature. 

“This is the principle which we 
may carry into all relations with 
fellow men—it is a principle which 
brings nothing but good. 

“It is a principle of such transcend- 
ent vision that humanity grasped it 
only when a life lived with human 
limitations showed us how life could 
be lived so as to manifest its spiritual 
kinship with God.” 





o Soe They (the unions) were organized out of the necessi- 
ties of the situation. A single employee was helpless in dealing with 


an employer. 


the maintenance of himself and family. 


He was dependent. ordinarily on his daily wage for 


If the employer refused to 











pay him the wages that he thought fair, he was nevertheless unable 
to leave the employ and to resist arbitrary and unfair treatment. 
Union was essential to give laborers opportunity to deal on equality 
with their employer.” 
Wirtutram Howarp Tart, 
Chief Justice, U. S. Supreme Court. 
From opinion delivered in American Steel Foundries vs. The Tri-City 
Central Trades Council. 














THE SPORTSMANSHIP BROTHERHOOD 





MATTHEW WOLL, President 


in the grandstand and watch 

the other fellow get all the fun. 
“Sport for.everybody” is one of the 
purposes of the Sportsmanship Broth- 
erhood, organized three years ago. 
Its purpose, as stated in the constitu- 
tion, is “to spread the spirit of sports- 
manship throughout the world.” Its 
motto is “Play Fair,” and while every 
normal persons wants to play fair and 
aspires to be a sportsman, not every 
one has the same conception of what 
this means. The Sportsmanship 
Brotherhood has adopted a code of 
sportsmanship which very well sums 
up the requirements for conduct not 
only in sports but in all life situations. 
Here is the code: 


Di YOUR own playing—why sit 


Keep the rules. 

Keep faith with your comrade. 

Keep your temper. 

Keep yourself fit. 

Keep a stout heart in defeat. 

Keep your pride under in victory. 

Keep a sound soul, a clean mind, 
and a healthy body. 


Play the Game 


The spirit of cooperation and good- 
will between participants in active 
sports is not promoted by matching 
professional players or some star per- 
former, but from playing the game it- 
self, matching skill against skill and 
cenceding victory to the better player. 
In America there has been a tendency 
to professionalize sports and for the 
amateurs to sit in the grandstands. 
Even college and high-school sports 
have been professionalized to a most 
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unfortunate degree. The Sportsman- 
ship Brotherhood seeks to individual- 
ize play—to make play itself more 
important than the outcome of a con- 
test. 

The policy of the Brotherhood has 
been to work with and through ex- 
isting agencies, consequently it is 
operating with a minimum of new 
machinery. Its membership includes 
high-school athletic associations of 
eleven states. It has some forty or- 
ganized local chapters and industrial 
athletic associations, boys’ clubs, and 
similar units; but it is perhaps fair 
to say that its most important work 
has been done as a cooperating and 
coordinating agency serving various 
national and international sports asso- 
ciations and societies organized for 
athletic, education and social work. It 
has helped and is helping the Ameri- 
canism Committee of the American 
Legion, the physical education socie- 
ties of schools and colleges, the 
World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations, the U. S. Soccer Foot Ball 
Association, the Amateur Athletic 
Union, the Boys’ Club Federation, 
the Parent-Teachers Association, and 
similar organizations. 

While its principal activities have 
had as their objective the inculcating 
of the spirit of sportsmanship through 
sport in the minds and lives of the 
youth of our own land, it has found 
numerous opportunities of emphasiz- 
ing the importance of the sporting 
spirit in the relations between man 
and man. Sportsmanship in business 
is one of the topics treated by its 
speakers and publications. The im- 
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portance of the lessons that come to 
the spectator where athletic contests 
are conducted and the obligations 
that the spectator has at all games, 
whether amateur or professional, has 
been emphasized. 

We believe that the place of sport 
as a developer of friendship and un- 
derstanding between groups not only 
in our own land but between the or-. 
ganized groups representing the vari- 
ous nations has not as yet been fully 
realized. One of our publications is 
entitled, “Sportsmanship: A Bridge 
of Understanding Between the Na- 
tions of the World.” The response 
on the part of the world to the sport- 
ing exploit of our great hero Col- 
onel Charles Lindbergh illustrates 
how this appreciation of courage and 
true sportsmanship transcends all na- 
tiona] boundaries. 

Early this year my attention was 
forcibly called to the fact that there 
seemed to be a falling off in sports 
and games and athletics for industrial 
workers. A report of the Bureau of 
Statistics of the U. S. Department of 
Labor showed that over the period of 
the last ten years there has been a de- 
crease in participation in sports by 
workers. For example, many indus- 
tries that formerly maintained base- 
ball teams and contests between 
different companies had discontinued 
these activities. This was said to be 
partly due to the fact that the work- 
ers have been showing a tendency to 
give up the vigorous games and 
healthful exercises for the less valua- 
ble pursuits of attending amusement 
parks, the movies, and the habit of 
watching professional players per- 
form. While these recreations are 
alright in their place and I am not 
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complaining about them, it is my opin- 
ion that these other activities which 
have meant so much in the develop- 
ment of our national spirit and eff- 
ciency should not be neglected. 

A special study made by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, and reported in 
the May issue of the Monthly Labor 
Review, has disclosed quite a remark- 
able activity by labor organizations in 
recreation along social lines. 

Industrial workers can be inter- 
ested in sports—and certainly physi- 
cal exercise would help them to with- 
stand the effects of sedentary work 
and more or less unhealthful condi- 
tions. Many trade-union workers 
have sports organizations. The brick- 
layers of Chicago have a polo team; 
the printers a baseball league; street- 
car men, glass bottle blowers, window- 
glass cutters, metal engravers, paper 
makers, clothing workers, steel work- 
ers have baseball teams. The photo- 
engravers, postoffice clerks, railway 
clerks have bowling teams. Many 
unions encourage outings and out- 
of-door exercise. 

Nothing can take the place, par- 
ticularly for the young people in in- 
dustry, of the pleasures and benefits 
that come from participation in vigor- 
ous games and contests. The spirit 
of cooperation and good will between 
participants in active sports is not de- 
veloped by watching some star per- 
former nor reading about it in the 
newspapers. There is to my mind a 


special need now to make fuller pro- 
vision for sports and games for the 
young workers of both sexes between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty-five. 
Here is the group entering industry 
from school; yes, and from college, 
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where a large provision has been made 
for games and contests through which 
they have been taught standards and 
ideals as well as healthful habits. 
The loyalty to school and class should 
find similar expression in loyalty to 
shop, trade or profession. Leagues, 
tournaments, field days, sports carni- 
vals for all the natural groups within 
an industry or community are desir- 
able. Interplant or intercommunity 
contests are important, but only after 
full provision has been made, for 
events which reach larger numbers, 
interstate and international contests 
should be encouraged when conducted 
under amateur standards and for the 
purpose of establishing friendship, 
good will and mutual understanding. 

In New York City a special com- 
mittee of the Sportsmanship Brother- 
hood conferred with representatives 
of the Central Labor Trades Council 
regarding this situation and it was 
agreed that something should be done 
about it. The idea was advanced 
that next Labor Day, which is ob- 
served as a national holiday, could be 
utilized to bring to the attention of 
the country the value of sports and 
games in sportsmanship by making it 
a sports and sportsmanship celebra- 
tion. The committee representing 
the labor unions of Greater New 
York invited the Sportsmanship 
Brotherhood to assist in bringing to- 
gether representatives of the various 
sports associations, municipal authori- 
ties, business groups, and the frater- 
nal societies in the city, in setting up 
and planning and carrying through a 
program to reach the people of the 
entire city. This has been done, and 
a joint committee representing all 
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these groups has been appointed and 
plans are now well under way. 

The authorities in charge of parks, 
playgrounds and community centers 
have promised full cooperation, and 
a neighborhood program will be con- 
ducted in over 200 centers with sports 
and games and athletic activities for 
young and old. Organized labor will 
have a special field day at Fort Ham- 
ilton, where there will be a brief 
speaking program, as is customary on 
that day. The army authorities at 
the fort are lending every possible as- 
sistance in the arrangement of the 
program, which is expected to include 
swimming, races, track and field 
events, baseball games, tug-of-war, 
amateur boxing bouts, and a demon- 
stration polo game between two army 
teams. . 

The slogan adopted by the com- 
mittee for the day is “Play a Game 
and See a Game on Labor Day,” 
“Sports and Sportsmanship for All.” 
At present it looks as though the cele- 
bration in New York will be partici- 
pated in by more than a million peo- 
ple. It is my belief that other com- 
munities will want to do something 
similar. The Sportsmanship Brother- 
hood hopes to be in a position to give 
suggestions and advice to any com- 
munities that may desire such assist- 
ance in setting up and planning such 
programs. Progressive labor leaders 
should take the initiative. It is my 
belief that the sports associations and 
other groups that have responded so 
readily in Greater New York will also 
give the same cooperation in other 
places. 

If we keep in mind that by thus 
enthusing over the value of sports and 
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sportsmanship this day, which has 
been established particularly as La- 
bor’s own day, we can help to show 
our appreciation of these activities 
and of the spirit. We can then look 
forward to _ increased activities 
throughout the year. Working to- 
gether, we can help secure the addi- 
tional facilities, playing fields and 
leadership needed to make possible 
the larger participation desired. It 
is our responsibility not only to our- 
selves but to the coming generation. 
We must help the schools and recrea- 
tional authorities and the various or- 


I do not pray 


Nor set you free 


The cause of friends, 


The night alone 
Can show the monotone 


But sunlight endlessly. 
How rich indeed 


Yours is that gift. 
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Are they whose bitter need 

Has taught them how to touch the heart of each 
With kindly heart and speech! 

For this, too, then I pray, 
That on a life-long way, 

Your happiness in friends may bring a true 
Conception of the blessings found in you. 





ganizations that are already working 
to provide these opportunities and 
we should endeavor to supplement 
their efforts with organized endeavor 
on our own part. Let us use to the 
full the facilities now available. Let 
us not be content with this; let us im- 
prove our own organization. Let us 
develop these habits and activities for 
our leisure time, which is increasing 
and is bound to increase even more as 
our civilization advances. The result 
will be increased health and happiness 
and improved citizenship, a better 
nation and a better world. 


A PRAYER 


That God may take all lonely hours away, 
Of every want for human sympathy; 
Rather I ask, that through recurring need, 


May come a knowledge of their worth, to plead 


And all that friendship joyfully extends. 


On which the lives are pitched of those who see 


JosepH CyYPRIANO. 























CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAY SHOPMEN 


SECURE WEEK’S ANNUAL VACATION 
WITH PAY 


J. A. P. Haypon 


Labor’s Canadian Correspondent 


RGANIZED shopmen, em- 

ployed on the Canadian Na- 

tional Railways, have blazed a 
new trail in securing one week’s an- 
nual vacation with pay. No other 
shopmen on the North American con- 
tinent enjoy such a privilege. 

This progressive advance was 
made through trade-union activity as 
exemplified in the union-management 
cooperative policy now effective in 
all main shops—some fourteen in 
number—and in practically all round- 
houses and car repair points through- 
out the vast system—the largest in the 
world. It was not a political move, 
as some opponents of public ownership 
might surmise, for the management 
of the Canadian government-owned 
railways is absolutely and completely 
divorced from political interference. 
Incidentally, everybody in Canada de- 
sires that it remain so. This arrange- 
ment was secured because of the 
greater efficiency and economy 
brought about by the union-manage- 
ment cooperative policy. 

In short, it is a tangible recogni- 
tion of services rendered by the Cana- 
dian National shopmen through their 
trade-union organizations. 

Announcement of the manage- 
ment’s decision was made by Mr. 
John Roberts, superintendent of shop 
methods, Canadian National Rail- 


ways, representing the president, Sir 
Henry Thornton, who was unable to 
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attend. It was made to the biennial 
convention of the Canadian National 
System Federation, No. 11, meeting 
in the labor temple in the city of 
Winnipeg a short time ago. 

This may appear to be strange sur- 
roundings for such an announcement, 
but it clearly illustrates the friendly 
relations existing between the man- 
agement of the Canadian National 
and the standard labor organizations. 
It also demonstrates a sincere desire 
for cooperation. 

The story of the week’s annual va- 
cation with pay is the story of the 
union-management cooperative pol- 
icy, effective on the Canadian Na- 
tional. . 

This policy was first put into opera- 
tion in the Moncton shops in Febru- 
ary, 1925, as an experiment. Its suc- 
cess resulted in its adoption through- 
out the entire system. 

The machinery for putting the plan 
into force is comparatively simple and 
consists of joint meetings held bi- 
weekly between the local federated 
shop committee, representing the em- 
ployees, and the local supervising offi- 
cers, representing the management. 
The committee representing the man- 
agement is usually made up of the 
shop superintendent and heads of 
various departments. The committee 
representing the men is the regular 
trade union shop committee, made up 
of one representative from each craft. 
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These committees discuss and act 
upon all questions of shop policy and 
operation affecting their local shops. 
Questions affecting more than one 
shop or the entire system are passed 
on to a committee known as the Joint 
System Cooperative Committee, 
which meets at stated intervals. This 
committee is composed of the superin- 
tendent of motive power and his staff, 
as representing the management, and 
the executive board of the system fed- 
eration of shop craft unions, repre- 
senting the men. At these local and 
system meetings proposals for im- 
provements in shop practice and op- 
eration may be brought forward by 
either side for discussion. All pro- 
posals found practicable and which do 
not require large capital outlays are 
put into operation at once. The 
management reserves the right to 


postpone the application for improve- 
ments requiring large expenditures un- 


til such funds are available. The 
advantages of the plan are obvious. 
Many schemes for increasing efh- 
ciency of railroad labor and promot- 
ing economy in operation had previ- 
ously been devised by railway manage- 
ments, but in most cases they failed 
in general to produce significant re- 
sults because they have been sought 
to be imposed from the top and have 
actually lacked sufficient incentive to 
enlist the willing cooperation of the 
men. Under union-management co- 
operation these schemes are now 
frankly discussed and if found prac- 
ticable put into operation with the 
full cooperation of the men. Griev- 
ances and wages are not discussed at 
cooperative meetings. As a matter 
of fact these items are prohibited and 
are left to the long-established ma- 
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chinery built up for that purpose. 
Cooperation, however, has tended to 
lessen the number of grievances and 
greater care is now exercised on both 
sides to settle grievances on the spot, 
thus preventing them becoming run- 
ning sores, which too often occurred 
in the past. 

To assist in carrying out the policy 
the Canadian National has created a 
branch in its operation department 
known as shop methods. This branch 
is in charge of Mr. John Roberts, 
formerly superintendent of the Strat- 
ford shops. He is assisted by Mr. 
A. J. Thomas, son of the Right Hon- 
orable James H. Thomas, the well- 
known British labor executive. These 
officers attend to the details arising 
out of the cooperative plan on behalf 
of the management. Capt. O. S. 
Beyer, Jr., an eminent consulting en- 
gineer, performs a similar task on be- 
half of the workers and is paid by 
the unions. On more than one occa- 
sion Sir Henry Thornton has publicly 
thanked these three men for the serv- 
ices rendered to the Canadian Na- 
tional and the people of Canada. 

The writer was privileged to at- 
tend the last meeting of the joint sys- 
tem cooperative meeting which met 
in the Canadian National board room 
at Montreal. Around the table were 
seated Mr. C. E. Brooks, chief of 
motive power, and the chief mechan- 
ical officers in the various regions of 
the system. In addition both Sir 
Henry Thornton, president, and Mr. 
S. J. Hungerford, vice-president in 
charge of operations, found time to 
participate in the discussions. The 
men were headed by Mr. R. J. Tal- 
lon, president, Division No. 4, Rail- 
way Employees’ Department, 
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American Federation of Labor, or the 
chief Canadian executive officer of the 
shopmen’s unions. With him were 
the officers of the Canadian National 
System Federation, No. 11, and Capt. 
O. S. Beyer, Jr., as technical advisor. 
The problems discussed were gigantic 
ones concerning work in the shops and 
no board of directors gave more con- 
cern to the problems than these 
serious men, representing the manage- 
ment of a government-owned railway 
in which the people of Canada have 
invested hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, and representing the workers, 
who in addition to being employees of 
the railway have an investment in the 
industry in common with other Cana- 
dians. One item was outstanding, 
namely, the manufacture of more and 
more materials used by the railway in 
its own shops. In consideration of 
this question many angles presented 
themselves, such as royalties, patent 
rights, their effect on the purchase of 
other materials, costs, etc., but above 
all, what effect the change would have 
on shippers, for after all the railway 
is not a manufacturer, but a seller of 
transportation without which it could 
not operate. It was a revelation to 
watch this committee handle and dis- 
pose of the problem. It did not shirk 
its responsibilities to the industry, the 
employees and the people of Canada. 
It finally placed the entire matter in 
the hands of a committee of three, 
two representing the management 
and one the employees. Some will 
argue that the committee is manage- 
ment-heavy and thus the true spirit of 
cooperation is destroyed. Not so, for 
the men have faith in the manage- 
ment, for active cooperation does ex- 
ist. 
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Since the inception of the plan 
3,928 suggestions have been submit- 
ted, of which 2,865 have been 
adopted. Of these suggestions 3,159 
were submitted by the workers and 
769 by the management. An analysis 
of the suggestions submitted by the 
workers shows a surprisingly high av- 
erage quality, namely, production in 
shorter time, or with less labor, 567 
suggestions; production of better ar- 
ticles, or substitution of cheaper ar- 
ticles, 195; relief of fatigue, discom- 
fort, safety, 774; saving of waste 
material, 358; saving of time in gen- 
eral, 881; increased manufacture in 
company’s shops, 117; miscellaneous, 
267. Of the workers’ suggestions 
2,267 have been adopted, 444 re- 
jected and 448 are under considera- 
tion. 

Three years’ experience with the 
policy on the Canadian National has 
proven that the hopes anticipated 
have been realized. Certainly, so far 
as the workers are concerned, it has 
brought many benefits, especially in 
the stabilizing of employment, as an 
analysis of the statistics, prepared by 
a fact-finding commission, will prove. 
In 1924 the relation between the per- 
centage of hours of employees that 
were actually worked to the possible 
hours of employment was 73.6; in 
1925, 80.3; in 1926, 82.7; and in 
1927, 83.4 percent. In other words, 
employment has been stabilized in 
four years by an improvement of 10 
per cent. This improvement has also 
had the effect of increasing the earn- 
ing opportunities of the shop em- 
ployees by 14 per cent and he has 
availed himself of 84 per cent of this 
opportunity, raising his yearly earn- 
ings (apart from the effect of wage 
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changes) 13.3 per cent, or about 
$150 per year. A fact-finding com- 
mission also found that earnings of 
the various classifications were in- 
creased as _ follows: Blacksmiths, 
$100; boilermakers, $102; carmen, 
$124; electrical workers, $108; ma- 
chinists, $108; sheet metal workers, 
$100; all helpers, $117; helper ap- 
prentices, $144; apprentices, $67; 
coach cleaners, $60; all employees, 
some 18,543, averaged $115 and the 
total increase in earnings was more 
than $2,000,000. 

On the management side results of 
the successful operation of the policy 
are reflected in the annual report of 
the system for 1927. The expendi- 


tures in the maintenance of equipment 
department were only slightly higher 
than 1926, although the gross revenue 
increased tremendously, causing the 
directors to incorporate this highly 
significant sentence in their report to 
Parliament: 
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“That the increased traffic did not 
require a large increase of expense is 
largely due to increased efficiency in 
shops and yards and in shop opera- 
tions.” 

It will be seen from the above that 
the one week’s annual vacation with 
pay is only one of the many benefits 
that have come to Canadian National 
organized shopmen as a direct result 
of their trade-union activity through 
union-management cooperation, and 
as the plan is further developed and 
extended more and more beneficial re- 
sults will accrue. 

In conclusion, it should be stated 
that Sir Henry Thornton and the 
management of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways and the employees, as 
represented in the Canadian National 
System Federation, No. 11, are a unit 
in favor of continuing the policy. 
Neither party to the plan would re- 
vert to the old order. 


THE OUTCAST 


I built a shrine within a shrine, 
A god before a God I made. 

Within a temple half divine, 
My body, to myself I prayed. 


And while I sang my power’s praise 
And burned sweet incense to my pride, 
My soul, with half-averted gaze, 
Stood lone and longingly outside. 





Epwarp H. PFelrFEr. 

















WHY A MAN WITH A FAMILY SHOULD 


PURCHASE INSURANCE 


MartTIN F. RYAN 


Treasurer, Union Labor Life Insurance Company 


IFE insurance exemplifies advan- 

_ tages to which no working 
man, humanitarian or philoso- 

pher of recognized position can suc- 
cessfully offer criticism or objection. 

Among its advantages may be sug- 
gested, first of all, that peace of mind 
and contentment of heart that comes 
from the consciousness of a prime 
duty performed, and wherein one’s 
own flesh and blood have been pro- 
vided for, regardless of any hazard 
or unexpected misfortune which 
might occur. 

Again, it meets his responsibility 
to society by making sure of suitable 
protection for his own family. After 
touching the subject from the stand- 
point of duty and responsibility, we 
must appreciate the advantages 
which follow in the contentment aris- 
ing from the realization of having 
faithfully met one of life’s major re- 
sponsibilities—leaving man’s ability 
free and inspired to achieve the 
greatest possible results, unhampered 
by doubt and unfettered by fears. 

Then, too, the well-insured man 
rates himself higher. He thinks bet- 
ter of himself. This results in his 
acquaintances also thinking more of 
him, and finally society places a 
higher valuation upon him and upon 
his family. 

All of these advantages bring him 
greater opportunities, and in turn re- 
dound in never-ending ways to the 
present and future welfare of his 
family. His prestige is enhanced, his 


credit is strengthened, his self-confi- 
dence is developed—until in practi- 
cal results the well-insured head of a 
family has established the foundation 
for the absolute future protection of 
his family—and in so doing he has 
started to work those great physical 
and sociological influences that co- 
operate constantly to benefit, help 
and better the situation of the entire 
family, physically, socially and finan- 
cially from the moment the policy is 
signed and delivered. 

To summarize, there is every 
argument for and none against life 
insurance. Hence, he who is a wor- 
thy husband, an affectionate father, a 
true citizen, a consistent Christian, 
can not consider for a moment the 
neglect of duty to family, dereliction 
to society, or the disadvantage to 
himself by failing to expend the small 
sum necessary for a suitable life in- 
surance policy. To neglect this im- 
portant necessity is but to short 
change himself, handicap his chil- 
dren, and shirk duty to conscience 
and to his country. 

No man with family ties or loved 
ones dependent upon him can afford 
to longer delay his duty to protect 
them with life insurance. Why not 
secure this policy from The Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company, or- 
ganized, managed and administered 
by representatives of organized la- 
bor and which is owned and con- 
trolled by organizations affiliated 
with the American Federation of 


Labor. 
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SUBSTITUTING INDEPENDENCE FOR 


DEPENDENCE 


James P. Noonan 


President, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 


HERE are no short cuts to 
"Tceerie Human progress is a 

slowly moving vehicle. To 
keep it moving at all requires some- 
thing other than _ ready-to-wear 
theories. Progress is contingent on 
two things, intelligent study and 
work. Recently, Dr. L. V. Redmon, 
Director of Research of Bakelite 
Corporation, said, ‘““There is no pos- 
sibility for modern industry to main- 
tain itself without research,” and he 
estimated that research should absorb 
from 10 to 30 per cent of the annual 
earnings of an industry—a rather 
astounding figure. The point is that 
research is only another word for 
study, and study plus work enables 
industry to travel, not at the speed 
of express trains, but at pedestrian 
pace. 

All trade unionists know that the 
original and primary purposes of 
labor organizations are — better 
wages and better working conditions. 
While we know the progress work- 
ers have made in these directions, it 
is a fact which all admit when honest, 
that these economic gains are not suf- 
ficient to build up a degree of loyalty 
necessary to hold the weaker of the 
membership during periods of de- 
pression. Ample evidences of this 


fact can be found in the records of 
any organization of labor. And when 
we go further in our analysis, we are 
at once met with the fact that depres- 
sions are recurring, not isolated phe- 
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nomena. They arrive about every 
three to five years. And they last 
longer than periods of prosperity. 
And they bear down hardest on wage- 
earners. What labor unions face, 
then, is a constant, periodical seepage 
in membership, which leaves them 
weaker in numbers, and—which is 
worse—weak in morale. 

The so-called business cycle, there- 
fore—the periodical rise, recession, 
fall and revival of business—with a 
span of depression (for wage-earn- 
ers) longer than its peak of pros- 
perity—has always been a natural foe 
of stable union organization. Busi- 
ness depressions take toll from 
unions, as well as from the small 
business firms, and the smaller 
banks. To meet this condition and 
to develop the latent possibilities of a 
labor organization, the organized 
electrical workers have made some 
radical departures from customary 
trade-union functions, but only after 
the most careful investigation, the 
hardest study. Our goal has been 
frankly this: to make membership in 
the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers so attractive that 
not even in times of business depres- 
sion can members afford to drop it. 
And always our aims and accomplish- 
ments have carried larger economic 
and social meanings; we have tried to 
make the union supplement the efforts 
of the individual worker, strengthen- 
ing him where he is weakest, and lift- 
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ing him out of dependency into inde- 
pendence. 


II. 


When electrical workers met in the 
nineteenth biennial convention at De- 
troit last summer, they saw before 
them in deep contrast, the past and 
present outlined. In 1897 electrical 
workers had held their fifth biennial 
in Detroit. At that time the organiza- 
tion was just turning into industrial 
manhood. It had only 3,000 mem- 
bers, and only $3,000 in its treasury. 
Its delegates numbered about 30. 
This year when the same organiza- 
tion went to Detroit its membership 
roster showed a close approach to the 
150,000 mark, 500 delegates from 
Canada and Panama as well as from 
every section of the United States, 
and financial assets running into mil- 
lions of dollars. It showed, more- 
over, that membership was on the in- 
crease, at a time when the general 
movement was marking time. This 
might seem an occasion for congratu- 
lation, but it seemed to the delegates 
there assembled that it was a time for 
hard thought and deliberate action. 
There was stock taking. The idea 
was prominent that one test of an or- 
ganization’s effectiveness is what it 
does for each individual member. A 
review was made. First wages were 
considered as the primary concern of 
the union. Records showed that 
wages had been effectively and con- 
stantly lifted to somewhere near a 
level at which income equalled ex- 
penses. It appeared that the wage 
trend was steadily upward with no 
disposition manifested by employers 
to cut wages. Hours and conditions 
were brought into review. It was re- 
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vealed that here as in wages the or- 
ganization had succeeded in being of 
the most useful service to the mem- 
ber. Again records showed that in 
another direction the union had been 
of peculiar service to its members. 
By actual statistics, it was shown that 
each and every member was saved 
approximately $100 a year by elimi- 
nation of costly strikes. Prior to 1920 
the average wage loss by strikes was 
eight days per member per year. In 
1927 this had dwindled to practically 
nothing. This means not only a sub- 
stantial saving in wages, but economy 
of morale. All this accomplished 
through the establishment of the Na- 
tional Council on Industrial Rela- 
tions in the industry and the setting 
up of intelligence, research and con- 
ference as the guides in industrial dis- 
putes. 

The year 1921 had been a red- 
letter year in the union’s history, for 
then it was determined to embark 
upon insurance activities as a part of 
the general policy of serving our 
members. The Electrical Workers 
Benefit Association was founded. In 
five years after its organization it had 
insurance of over $40,000,000 in 
force, and had paid qut in death 
claims more than $1,000,000. The 
Benefit Association today stands 
among the most successful societies of 
the fraternal insurance world, due in 
large part to strict managerial econ- 
omy and adequate rates. It has 
broken many insurance records. 

The advent of the Electrical Work- 
ers Benefit Association made every 
member of the Brotherhood person- 
ally responsible for such insurance as 
might come to him through the or- 
ganization. 
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Many local unions in other or- 
ganizations, as well as our own, 
formerly depended upon local insur- 
ance plans. In the Brotherhood, for 
instance, the locals levied an assess- 
ment on all of their members of $1 
per member at the time of the death 
of any member, while others set the 
local death benefit at a given amount, 
and collected it from their members 
through a pro rata assessment. 

The first-mentioned method had 
proven very unsatisfactory, as the 
sums that would be due the heirs of a 
member were dependent upon the 
number of members in good standing 
in that local union at the time death 
occurred. In some localities the 
membership varied so greatly that the 
amount received by the heirs of some 
of the members in boom times was 
twice the amount received by the heirs 
of other members whose demise took 
place when conditions were normal 
or sub-normal. The lack of uni- 
formity that was involved in this plan 
threatened to be productive of dis- 
sension within local unions. 

In the last-named plan, where the 
by-laws of the local union fixed a 
given amount, the entire plan was 
subject to change at any time by the 
local union changing its by-laws with 
the advent of new administrations. 
There was always the possibility of 
men who had paid a large amount in 
the aggregate to the heirs of other 
members having very little or noth- 
ing paid to his heirs at the time of his 
death. 

Thus, the uniform insurance feature 
was a stabilizer that guaranteed at 
least some estate for each member of 
the Brotherhood, and did away with 
the uncertainty of either the local 
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benefit plan or the collection of sub- 
scriptions at the time of death, thus 
making each member independent of 
changes in local by-laws or even inter- 
national constitution, and making the 
death benefit entirely dependent upon 
a member’s action in maintaining con- 
tinuous standing in the organization. 

But there were insurance functions 
which the Benefit Association was not 
founded to perform—coverage being 
limited to the union’s members. Per- 
sons in the families of members could 
not be insured, nor could it give the 
general labor movement insurance 
service. Another—and the next step 
in the organization’s policy of help- 
ing its members and other craftsmen 
out of the wilderness of dependency 
was the founding of the Union Co- 
operative Insurance Association, La- 
bor’s first legal reserve, old line life 
insurance company. Following the 
same conservative methods as in the 
formation of the Benefit Association, 
the old line company has progressed 
as rapidly. Cutting out the costly 
promotion expenses, this company 
had on the first day of doing business 
not only every dollar paid in or sub- 
scribed but it had in addition a sum of 
interest accrued on the principal. And 
it should be noted that, coincident 
with its appearance on the insurance 
field, many of the older insurance 
companies reduced their rates so as to 
be commensurate with the low pre- 
miums charged by Labor’s first com- 
pany. 

This is the way the slate stood 
when the electrical workers met in 
Detroit last year. The organization 
has resisted the temptation to go too 
fast. Having found in insurance—a 
business though highly commercial- 
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ized, still a business with civilized and 
socialized aims—another way to 
serve humanity, the union declines to 
take on too heavy a load and make 
costly business mistakes. The union 
had always known that Labor had no 
right to enter the speculative business 
game, and it had always steered clear 
of this temptation; yet it also knew 
that even such a sound and tried and 
safe business as insurance presented 
certain problems and demanded 
skillful administrative talent. 
Satisfied with results in the insur- 
ance field and desirous, in fact deter- 
mined, to do something to ameliorate 
the tax exacted by modern industry 
upon its elderly members and also 
add another stabilizer to the organi- 
zation, the convention adopteda sound 
and practical pension plan, thus pro- 
viding further toward the substitu- 
tion of independence for dependence 
and drawing the sting from insecur- 
ity, and setting the feet of the aging 
members on the road to comfort dur- 
ing the autumn days of life. This 
plan is not to be confused with char- 
ity or hat passing; it is simply collec- 
tive mobilization of a certain part of 
the members’ wages to be used for a 
definite purpose. This plan, as far 
as we know the first of its kind 
ever adopted by a labor union, pro- 
vides that ‘any member who has at- 
tained the age of sixty-five years and 
who has been a member of the I. B. 
E. W. in continuous good standing 
for twenty years immediately preced- 
ing his making application and ceases 
to do electrical work”’ shall be eligible 
to pension benefit of $42 a month. 
The noteworthy fact about this 
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plan is—save for the observation of 
a few necessary details on making 
application—there are no strings at- 
tached to it. The union believes that 
the member has earned the pension 
and has paid for it, and shall have it, 
unqualifiedly. 


ITI. 


This is the story of new functions 
and duties the organized electrical 
workers have given to the labor 
movement to date. But the story 
will not stop here, for the life of the 
union is a continuous thing. It goes 
on, even though members grow old, 
and die. It may be possible, there- 
fore, to predict in a general way what 
new turn the policy of the union will 
take in formulating new ways of lift- 
ing its members out of range of in- 
dustrial hazards. The pension is only 
a one-step. What of the families of 
a deceased member? All our mem- 
bers who have worked at the trade 
faithfully for a lifetime deserve to 
have an estate—an estate, let us say, 
equal in its income capacity to one- 
half the yearly income of a working 
member, $1,500 a year. Then a man 
can close his eyes in peace. This 
estate created by insurance should 
be a cost borne gladly by industry, in 
the form of increased wages paid out 
for premiums; for, in the last analysis, 
industry owes its on-going life, and 
its profitable character, to the con- 
tributions made by the workers. 

Who can with merit challenge the 
propriety of adding to the workers’ 
living budget an amount of wage suf- 
ficient for this? 











“PURCHASING POWER” AND THOSE 
WHO USE IT 


Mary E. Ryder 


President, Joint Council of Women’s Auxiliaries, St. Louis, Missouri 


working and living conditions, 

creating educational opportuni- 
ties as well as enacting legislation for 
the relief of all workers, has been a 
stupendous one and has left little time 
to carry on the program of intense 
training necessary to utilize the great 
economic force of the “purchasing 
power” which lies in the hands of 
women, and of whom only a slight 
percentage are organized. 

It is true that some of this gen- 
erative force has been successfully 
directed by the splendid work of the 
Label Trades Department; neverthe- 
less this great fountain of strength 
is yet to be tapped, and from it there 
will flow an economic pressure that 
will place us before the commercial 
world as a great potential factor for 
the progress of all concerned. 

We have heretofore spent a great 
deal of time educating the union man. 
We have virtually been expecting him 
to train and educate his family, and 
if we will be frank we will admit that 
the average man is not exactly in any 
mental state after his day’s work to 
take up the task of carrying on the 
effective and persistent program nec- 
essary to direct his union-made money 
as an economic weapon. 

There is no argument to combat 
effectively the statement of the ad- 
vertising clubs of this country that 
85 per cent of all the money spent 


Te task of establishing good 


in the United States is spent by 
women exclusively. An analysis of 
the working man’s household will 
divulge the fact that 95 per cent of 
his “purchasing power” is disbursed 
by the women of that class, due to 
a lack of time and inclination on his 
part. 

In looking over the various groups 
of organized women in our ranks we 
will find that the keenest interest for 
the union and its cause centers around 
the auxiliary membership. This is 
perhaps due to the fact that it is 
undoubtedly a selfish interest, because 
women are more easily aroused to 
zeal for the main artery of their well 
being, their husband’s union. 

Once that interest is obtained you 
can get the concerted action of the 
various auxiliaries, as we have ac- 
complished in several localities, and 
they can be made a clearing house 
by forming a joint council of them. 
This centralized body, by combining 
the efforts and activities of each of 
these unit allies, working for the 
cause of Labor, can scarcely be con- 
ceived in its far-reaching effects. 

Through these women the intelli- 
gent direction of our great economic 
weapon can be accomplished. That 
which is needed most is to have rec- 
ognized the immeasurable good we 
have accomplished for all without 
any violence. Here is a way to re- 
move mountains of hostility, once we 
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“PURCHASING POWER” AND THOSE WHO USE IT 


have these women acting as publicity 
agents, and when we can successfully 
control the purchasing power in their 
hands. 

Don’t be dismayed by the task of 
organizing and educating this vast 
army of buyers. These women can 
and must be made our effective allies. 
We recognize all their foibles and 
weaknesses for getting the most for 
the money, a most human trait; but 
appeal to them, turn to them, let 
them know you want and must have 
them, and if you think they are hard 
to reach, focus your eyes on the great 
humanitarian work of women during 
the war and you will find that when 
properly mobilized they accomplished 
great feats. Mobilized—that’s the 
word. Tell your women relatives 
how you need them, appeal to that 
spiritual side of every good woman 
and you will find that every woman 
has a well-developed spiritual nature 
that can be used for the advancement 
of the great cause of organized 
labor. 

In St. Louis as well as in Denver, 
Colorado, two splendid groups of 
these women are already organized 
in joint councils of auxiliaries. Here 
is the copy of the resolution which 
briefly outlines their aims and ambi- 
tions: 


“Therefore, Be It Resolved, That 
we, the wives, daughters, mothers, 
and sisters of members of the vari- 
ous union organizations, knowing 
from experience that knowledge and 
strength can be more readily obtained 
by combining our forces, have organ- 
ized a Joint Auxiliary Council. That 
we will lend our unremitting effort 
towards organizing and training 
women in order that we may properly 
advocate and present to all the un- 
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measurable service that unions have 
rendered to the masses. That we 
will train them along educational 
lines to use our purchasing power 
for the best interests of our unions 
and the community in general. That 
we will educate them to help reserve 
not only our trade unions but the 
sacred Union laid out in the Consti- 
tution of the United States, so that 
both these unions will be secure from 
treachery within or assault from 
without.” 


In Denver, Colorado, under the 
splendid leadership of Mrs. May 
Peake, its president, and who is also 
President of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, will be found a large group 
of women united—the carpenter’s 
wife learning the problem of the 
printer and the machinist, etc., all 
working together with a combined 
effort that is bringing unlimited good. 

In St. Louis we also have an at- 
tractive monthly magazine reaching 
our women; and here, let me say, that 
it is time we gave some thought and 
attention to the colorful feminine 
reading matter necessary to hold the 
eye and attention of women readers 
in order to get into the minds of our 
women the great lesson and need of 
reverence for the trade union in the 
home. 

We have also established a special 
class (free) in our public high 
schools on the subjects of parlia- 
mentary law, public speaking, Eng- 
lish and economics. By a special con- 
cession of our board of education 
these classes are confined to our own 
people. This averts any clashes with 
minds who are opposed to us, makes 
us less class conscious, thereby mak- 
ing it more easy to assimilate the 
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knowledge imparted to us. We feel 
the time has come when our women 
must be qualified to meet and com- 
bat the various activities we find in 
our legislative halls and often by 
women organized under the auspices 
of those who oppose trade-unionism. 
We are also alert to the activities 
of all the various groups of women. 
We are seated as fraternal delegates 
to the Central Trades in our city, 
which is providing experience for the 
women who can devote time to the 
movement as active workers. We 
don’t lose sight of the fact that the 
duties of the home and little ones 
very often prohibit many women 
from being active, but we want to 
reach her with attractive reading 
matter which we try to do. We are 
affliated with the Woman’s Chamber 
of Commerce and have been honored 
with a chairmanship in that organi- 
zation. 

Quite a number of occasions arise 
in which we demonstrate our active 
interest in civic matters. During a 
recent disaster in St. Louis we were 
the first woman’s organization on the 
scene to make a financial contribution 
to the Red Cross and an active com- 
mittee of women helped with relief 
work. 

We had recently at a large manu- 
facturers’ exhibit, known as the food 
show, a splendid portrayal of our 
purchasing power, by having a very 
handsome, modern, up-to-date dis- 
play of a union man’s household, 
made possible by union wages. 

From this booth we distributed 
dignified propaganda stating why, as 
a class, we were so conducive to the 
merchants’ and manufacturers’ bet- 


A household telephone di- 


terment. 
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rectory, which proved to be very pop- 
ular and attractive, carried on its 
cover the following propaganda: 


TO ENJOY THE GOOD THINGS OF LIFE 
GOOD WAGES ARE NECESSARY 


The great interests of this country, 
the producing cause of its prosperity, 
is Labor, Labor, Labor. The gov- 
ernment was made to encourage and 
protect this industry and give it se- 
curity.—Daniel Webster. 

And accordingly we will find that 
in any community in which prosperity 
prevails, we find money flowing in 
great abundance; everything takes on 
a new life, Labor as well as indus- 
try; the merchant becomes more en- 
terprising, the manufacturer more 
skillful and diligent. It is the oil 
which renders the motions of the 
wheels of business more smooth and 
easy; the best policy consists of keep- 
ing money if possible increasing, 
because by that means we keep alive 
a spirit of industry in the nation 
which increases everything and 
wherein lies all our power and riches. 
Any nation whose purchasing power 
decreases becomes weak and miser- 
able. 

The union man’s household is 
mainly prosperous and contented be- 
cause he has, through conditions that 
do not savor of paternalism, been 
furnished with the comforts of life— 
that is, after all, what each and every 
individual is seeking, the nice things 
of life. Good food is one of the 
main essentials. Good food is only 
obtainable through “good wages.” 
The union endeavors to obtain the 
good wage in order that all good 
things may follow—good homes, 
good clothing and good food and 
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plenty of it. This means “good busi- 
ness”’ to all. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor and its policy is one of the heavi- 
est contributors to the above condi- 
tions. 

This type of advertising brought 
us valuable publicity in the St. Louis 
Post Dispatch and we feel it was 
good propaganda for the cause. 

Our joint body of women meet 
once a month. Matters dealing di- 
rectly with the labor movement are 
discussed. Reports from each organ- 
ization brings out the problems of 
the various unions. Also a special 
program on the necessity of women 
learning their duty and teaching 
others to spend union money for 
union-made goods. Providing them 
with information where union articles 
are manufactured and sold, and above 
all teaching them the duty of proving 
that they are appreciative of the 
great blessing the trade union has 
been in their homes. We hope to 
establish a reverence through the 
mother into the mind of the child who 
should be taught to say with its 
night’s benediction, “God, bless my 
Daddy’s union.” 
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This is the spiritual side of our 
great cause that women can best carry 
out. Combined with the power of 
properly directing the billions that 
pass into their hands annually, they 
can be made the powerful wedge that 
will bring millions of converts to us. 

If every trade union in the United 
States and Canada would form a sep- 
arate allied group of these women, 
and later a joint council of these 
groups, and then a national conven- 
tion of these women called at inter- 
vals, it is hardly conceivable what 
could be accomplished. 

We are hoping to see this day. 
We believe the Label Trades Depart- 
ment could and should sponsor and 
control this group and it could take 
in all label leagues as well as any 
separate group that has for its aim 
the directing of our _ purchasing 
power. 

The auxiliary is, however, we be- 
lieve, the apex of all activity because 
it is so closely interwoven in the inter- 
est and loyalty that should exist in 
every union home, and we are look- 
ing forward when each separate 
union will have its separate ally, 
working for the good of the entire 
Labor movement. 


Glory be to God for dappled things— 
For skies of couple-colour as a brindled cow; 


For rose-moles all in stipple upon trout that swim; 
Fresh-firecoal chestnut falls; finches wings; 
Landscape plotted and pieced—fold fallow and plough; 
And all trades, their gear and tackle and trim. 





—GERARD HOopkINs. 











Bee TUMBER 


Organizer, Restaurant Workers 


OMEN in industry is not a 

modern innovation. Women 

have always worked, and 
doubtless will find it necessary to con- 
tinue so to do in greater proportion in 
order to keep in step with modern 
civilization and through absolute ne- 
cessity. 

Such being an accepted fact, the 
question arises: How can women in 
industry obtain a wage commensurate 
with their services, and what, besides 
wages, are they justly entitled to while 
producing en mass for employers? 
The answer is obvious. They are en- 
titled to a saving wage, reasonable 
hours of employment and healthful 
and sanitary conditions. 

Efforts have been made in various 
states to solve the wage question by 
enactment of minimum wage laws for 
women. This course never has proved 
satisfactory, and in no state has such 
a law provided a living wage for 
women. It seems that the benevolent 
legislators in many instances, influ- 
enced by powerful lobbies, have fixed 
a minimum wage for women which al- 
lows for nothing more than a bare ex- 
istence for the worker herself and 
fails to take into consideration the 
fact that approximately one out of 
every four females in the United 
States from ten years of age up is en- 
gaged in gainful occupation and a 
great number of them have children 
and other dependents. According to 
Bulletin No. 46 of the Women’s Bu- 
reau, Department of Labor, there 
were in the United States in 1920, 
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40,449,346 women, of which number 
8,549,511, or 21.1 per cent, were en- 
gaged in gainful occupations. Today 
there are more than ten million. 
Surely this ten million, or close to 25 
per cent of all the women in our glori- 
ous and chivalrous Republic, should 
receive at least a living and providing 
wage for services rendered and be 
permitted to work under conditions 
that are conducive to health and de- 
cency. 

At the last session of the Califor- 
nia Legislature the get-rich-quick 
barons succeeded in having jammed 
through a law, in violation of the state 
eight-hour law, which permitted 
women and children to work overtime 
and all hours of the day and night 
in the egg-processing industry which 
was strenuously fought by the Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor, but 
a humanitarian governor promptly ve- 
toed the measure. The non-union 
employer is more than eager to take 
advantage of the minimum wage law 
for women, which in no state in the 
Union exceeds $16.00 per week, and 
in some instances he finds ways to 
avoid payment of this small sum, par- 
ticularly in the culinary trades, where 
he is permitted to and does charge his 
girls as much as a $1.00 a day for 
meals, bringing the actual money 
wage down to $10.00 per week, out 
of which girls are very often com- 
pelled to pay for their own uniforms 
and laundry, special uniforms to suit 
the idea or whim of restaurant pro- 
prietors running as high as $10.00 
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each, and this, added to the fact that 
employment is in many instances of a 
casual nature, adds an additional and 
unreasonable burden upon girls work- 
ing in such establishments. 

Healthful and sanitary conditions 
can be obtained and maintained only 
in one way, and that is through inten- 
sive organization. A respectable liv- 
ing and saving wage can be obtained 
only in one way, and that way is 
through organization... The right to 
bargain with employers for wages 
and conditions without the specter of 
loss of work can be obtained only in 
one way, and that way is through or- 
ganization. The ability of women 
to command equal pay with men for 
equal services performed can be ob- 
tained only in one way, and that way 
is through organization. 

Join the union of your craft, affili- 
ate with local and state labor bodies 
and the American Federation of La- 
bor, demand equal pay for equal work 
performed, take an active part in the 
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municipal, state and national elections 
and help to elect to office candidates 
who have shown by their records that 
they are favorable to organized labor. 
Remember that the Lord helps those 
who help themselves, and the Lord 
help those who do not help them- 
selves! 

Exercise your power; make your- 
self realize that an organized force of 
one thousand can easily disperse an 
unorganized force of ten thousand, 
and a single employer can treat with 
contempt an unorganized force of a 
hundred or more employees. Let 
your union officials bargain for you 
while you keep at work, instead of at- 
tempting to make individual demands 
on employers and being told that if 
you do not like your job and condi- 
tions find another one. 

To the women in industry who 
wish to survive in the hectic battle of 
life, there is only one safe course 
open, and that is to join the union of 
your craft and organize. 
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Sealed from your modern world by quaint design 
Of trellised wall where honeysuckles cling, 

An antique garden vies with breath of spring 
In scent of candytuft and columbine. 

Prim spinster hollyhocks in proper line 

Frown upon love-in-a-mist, blue harebells ring 
Carpathian peals, and phlox their incense swing 
All down a tanbark path of that old shrine. 


So real the ancient magic, I hear fairspoken 
Courtier speech where wig and ruffles meet, 

Playing beside the fountain head for token 
Appropriate to that serene retreat. 

Then hideously the witchery is broken 
By motor siren shrieking down the street. 





BENJAMIN Musser. 











FACTS ABOUT THE SOUTH 


MARGARET SCATTERGOOD 


sé ES, we'll have to take her out 
of school now. It’s too bad, 
for she’s only in the seventh 
grade and she really ought to have 
more education. But what can we 
do?” 

Tessie was over fourteen, and the 
law allowed her to work. The Rus- 
sells had done all they could to keep 
her in school. Mr. and Mrs. Rus- 
sell were both working in the cotton 
mill, and the two oldest girls as well. 
Together all four could earn $50 a 
week, when the mill was running full 
time. But there was a great deal of 
short time and for the last five 
months they had made only $35 a 
week. It was impossible to make 
ends meet, and there were eight 
growing children to think of. Tes- 
sie would have to help. 

Tessie was one of thousands of 
fourteen-year-old boys and girls who 
had to leave school for the mills in 
North Carolina. Her father and 
mother earned $15.90 and $15 a 
week. Many others earned less. In 
that section $12 was the usual wage 
for cotton mill workers. Nearly al- 
ways fathers and mothers worked, 
and the children were left with a 
relative or friend during mill hours. 
As soon as a child was fourteen he 
went to the mill with the others. 
There was no hope for a higher edu- 
cation, which might lead to a better 
job. No hope for wages that would 
enable a man to support his wife and 
family if he married. 

What are the conditions that make 
this necessary? Children have more 


opportunity for education in other 
parts of the country; mothers do not 
always have to work. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
gives the following figures for aver- 
age wages in the cotton-textile indus- 
try in the three most important cot- 
ton manufacturing states in the north 
and the south: 


Wages" 
State Men Women 
Southern 
North Carolina.... $17.19 $14.06 
South Carolina.... 15.01 12.05 
eee 15.28 12.52 
Northern 
Massachusetts ... $22.05 $17.95 
New Hampshire... 25.27 20.90 
Rhode Island ..... 22.13 18.64 


It will be noted that for men the 
highest wages in the three southern 
states were nearly $5 a week lower 
than the lowest in the three northern 
states; for women, the difference in 
favor of the north is from $3.89 to 
$8.85. 

The New Industries Commission 
of Columbia, S. C., a manufacturers’ 
organization, makes the following 
comparison of wage rates in the full- 
fashioned hosiery industry: 


Northern Southern 
Mill Miil 
Men 

Leggers .... $1.50 per dozen prs...$ .41 
Footers ..... mm ” - sae 

Women 
Toppers .... ° len: .10 
Loopers ..... —e LULU 83 
Inspector ....... $25 per week $15 
- Unskilled labor.. 4 per day 2 
SD cacesaas .. 44 per week 55 


* Average full-time wages per week. 
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Startling differences these. Is it 
true, as has been claimed, that living 
costs are so much higher in the north 
that the southern wage-earner is com- 
pensated for low wages by low cost 
of living? Let us make a compari- 
son of the cost of the largest item 
in the workingman’s budget: food. 
Food makes up 38 per cent of the 
average living costs of the working- 
man’s family in the United States.* 
Does food cost more in the north, 
and so much more that the living 
standard can not be higher? 

Food costs in two manufacturing 
cities, comparable in size, will give a 
fair indication: Winston-Salem, N. 
C., and Fall River, Mass. From a 


list of thirty-four foods used by the 
average wage-earner’s family,’ priced 
in both cities on the same date and 
weighted according to the amount 


used in the north and the south,® it 
was found that food costs are 6.3 per 
cent higher in Fall River. Average 
wages, however, in Massachusetts 
cotton textile mills are 28.3 per cent 
higher than in North Carolina.* Ob- 
viously the northern worker can have 
a much higher standard of living as 
regards food. 


*Cost of Living in the United States, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics Bulletin, No. 357. 

*The Bureau of Labor Statistics list was 
used. These items were priced in Winston 
Salem on the same date in the spring of 1928 
for which the Bureau collected figures for Fall 
River. Three stores where mill workers buy 
were taken in Winston Salem. 

*The Bureau of Labor Statistics weights for 
food consumption in the north and south At- 
lantic states were used. The standards of liv- 
ing are somewhat different, therefore the re- 
sulting figure does not compare actual costs 
by one standard, but compares the cost of the 
southern standard in Winston Salem to the 
cost of the northern standard in Fall River. 

‘From figures given above. 
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To describe this difference in terms 
of dollars and cents: The average 
textile worker in North Carolina 
earns $17.19 a week. Let us assume 
that he lives in Winston Salem. He 
spends $6.53 for food (38 per cent). 
The textile worker living in Fall 
River would have to spend 41 cents 
a week more (6.3 per cent) at Fall 
River prices to live as well as the 
worker in Winston Salem. But actu- 
ally, with his higher wages, he has 
$1.85 a week more to spend for his 
food bill than the southern worker. 
That is, he can save $1.44 a week or 
nearly $75 a year ($74.88) from his 
food bill alone, or he can spend that 
much more to give his children better 
and more nourishing food. 

To compare all the less important 
items in the family budget for north 
and south would be very difficult, for 
information is not available to show 
all the difference in southern and 
northern family needs. The south- 
ern worker has less fuel costs for 
heating in winter, but fuel and light 
together make up only 5 per cent of 
the average budget.’ Rents which 
may be lower in the south, make up 
only 13 per cent, and what the worker 
saves here, he saves at the expense of 
comfort, for the majority of workers’ 
homes in the south have no running 
water and no inside plumbing. Water 
must be carried from the public hy- 
drant or well. Electric lights are 
also rare, and gas is practically never 
furnished. In clothing, 17 per cent 
of the budget, there may be some 
saving, because of the milder climate, 
but the percentage must be very 
small. 


* Bureau of Labor Statistics Bull. 357. 
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A few facts will indicate southern 
textile conditions:' a. The wage- 
earner usually lives in a company 
house and therefore must submit to 
certain limitations on his personal 
liberty. Mill houses are for mill 
workers. If his son or daughter 
wishes to work where he can earn 
more money, the family is asked to 
move. Workers are urged to send 
their children to the mills as soon as 
they have reached the legal age. b. 
Instalment buying is carried on on 
a large scale, for clothing as well as 
more expensive articles, and workers 
are heavily pledged for instalment 
payments. c. Wives usually work as 
well as husbands, and children usu- 
ally begin as soon as the law allows. 
d. Hours are long, usually from 7 
a. m. to 6 p. m., with three quarters 
of an hour to an hour for lunch, 
though they are shorter in some cases. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics gives 
the following figures for hours in the 
cotton textile industry in 1926: 


North Carolina. 55.8 Massachusetts .. 48.5 
South Carolina. 55.1 New Hampshire. 53.8 
Georgia ........ 57.0 Rhode Island.... 50.2 


The New Industries Commission 
gives the following for the full-fash- 
ioned hosiery industry: 


Southern mill 
55 hrs. 


Northern mill 
44 hrs. 


Educational development in south- 
ern states has been slow. According 
to the rating of Mr. Phillips of the 
Federal Bureau of Education,* they 
stand as follows among all the states 
in the Union: 


* Observations made on a recent trip to North 
Carolina, and verified by comparison with ex- 
periences of others who had made _ wider 
studies. 

* Average full-time hours per week. 
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EE Oe Pe PR 43rd 
ds cea kee hae eee ee 49th 
EE inateckctcudeaeat ees anewn anaes 44th 


f. The percentage of school children 
in high school also suggests that many 
fewer have the advantage of higher 
education than in the north :* 


Per cent Per cent 
United States.. 15.2 Massachusetts.. 18.4 
North Carolina.. 10.3 New York...... 16.5 
South Carolina.. 9.9 New Hampshire. 16.9 


Georgia 9.5 Rhode Island.... 13.4 


Industrial development in the south 
has shown the same tendencies which 
characterized early stages of growth 
in other parts of the country. In the 
beginning, interest has been centered 
in the development of new indus- 
tries; little thought has been given to 
conditions of living and working, or 
to matters which lead to the im- 
provement of community life. Hours 
have been long, wages low, schools 
have been slow to develop. 

But the south is no longer pioneer- 
ing. In its present period of growth 
a new focus is needed. Industry 
must build up community life if prog- 
ress is to be sustained. Higher 
wages, shorter hours of work, bet- 
ter living conditions, more school- 
ing—these are the improvements 
which have gone with industrial prog- 
ress elsewhere. These are the needs 
which challenge southern leadership 
today. 


*Mr. Phillips ranks the states according to 
their standing on ten points, such as per cent of 
illiteracy, per cent of school-age population at- 
tending school, per cent in high school, amount 
spent for teachers’ salaries, etc. The date of 
his figures is 1924. 

‘Bureau of Education figures, 1926. Per cent 
of total school enrollment which is in high 
schools. 








ADVICE 


Industria] leaders in the south have 
shown remarkable capacity. The 
story of developments in the last 
half century, the building of new in- 
dustries, the tremendous odds over- 
come, is strong testimony to the initia- 
tive and resourcefulness of the pion- 
eers. Will those who lead today 
show the same ability in meeting so- 
cial problems? 

The needs of the south are a chal- 
lenge no less to wage-earners. No 
one group alone can lift a community 
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to higher levels of living. All must 
work together. The trade union is 
the agency which gives the wage- 
earners a chance to share in raising 
community conditions. Organiza- 
tion makes it possible to set standards 
of wages and hours which make for 
ordered development in the city or 
state as a whole and assure progress 
on the human as well as the material 
side. Progress for the south must 
come through concerted action which 
will include all groups. 


ADVICE 


My friend, its unseemly, 
When spring’s in the air, 
To walk in a young world 


Scented so fair, 


Strumming a jaded string 
On the harp of despair. 


Sing, lad, of summer, 


Why will you borrow 


Of yesterday’s folly, 


Or trouble to-morrow 


With fears? 


By the Cross of hope. 


Leave sorrow, sorrow. 


The sun warms the mountain; 
The last of the snows 

Make room for the violets, 
And they for the rose. 

Why should you only be sad, 
Of all that grows? 


—WILLIAM WALSH. 








WAGES IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


1899 to 1927 


Jircen KuczyNsKI AND MARGUERITE STEINFELD 


Chapter 11 (Continued) 
3. Social Wages 


EAL wages and family budgets 
do not give the full picture 


of the wage-earner’s economic 
and social position. Let us assume 
that from one year to another real 
wages of the manufacturing wage- 
earner increase by 10 per cent. That 
means he can buy in the second year 
10 per cent more commodities than 
in the first year. Let us assume that 
at the same time production in- 
creases by 20 per cent. This means 
that 20 per cent more commodities 
are offered on the market. If the 
wage-earner’s real wages have in- 
creased only by 10 per cent he can 
not share the full amount of the 
more production of 20 per cent. It 
is true he can buy 10 per cent more 
commodities than he could buy the 
year before, but he has helped to 
produce 20 per cent more commodi- 
ties than all the commodities pro- 
duced the year before. His share 
in the more production is one-half, 
the other half of his share in the 
opportunities which this more pro- 
duction offers either goes to other 
consumers in addition to their own 
increased share or is not used at all, 
which means that a certain part of 
the national product has to remain 
unsold, that stocks increase and that 
industrial prosperity is menaced. The 
social position of the wage-earner, 
his share in growing opportunities 
which increasing production offers, 
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his purchasing power measured by 
national production then has de- 
clined. It is in order to measure the 
social position of the worker, his 
share in growing opportunities, his 
purchasing power in relation to the 
national product, that we calculate 
social wages, i. e., money wages re- 
lated to prices and production. 

The following table gives an index 
of the total amount of wages and of 
the total value of the manufactured 
product.* 











— Amount of | Value of 
wages production 
ere 100 100 
I Giatnira eterna elem 130 130 
re pee 171 181 
DG ei) sacaiceekan 203 213 
ow wae otra aibeN 524 547 
EE ee 643 687 
nee 408 383 
eer err 465 499 
Je etienteaeewes 548 531 
eee 504 466 
Rid si ada nies Select are 534 550 
ERR ere 543 550 
a a te 523 511 








* Index of “Amount of Wages” based on sta- 
tistics from the Census of Manufactures. Fig- 
ures for years not covered by Census investi- 
gations—1920, 1922, 1924, 1926, 1927—are cal- 
culated with the help of the index figures of 
payrolls in manufacturing industries, constructed 
by the Federal Reserve Board. Index of “Value 
of Production” based on statistics from Census 
of Manufactures. Figures for years not cov- 
ered by Census investigations—1920, 1922, 1924, 
1926, 1927—are calculated by multiplying the 
index of the physical volume of production 
(constructed by the Federal Reserve Board) by 
the index of wholesale prices of non-agricul- 
tural commodities (constructed by the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics). 
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The development seems not so un- 
favorable to Labor. There are some 
years which indicate an increase in 
the value of production higher than 
that for wages; but there are other 
years which indicate an increase of 
wages higher than that of the value 
of production. However, these fig- 
ures deceive, since they do not take 
into account changes in the number 
of wage-earners and in the popula- 
tion. It is obvious that ten million 
dollars in wages mean one thing to 
ten thousand wage-earners and an- 
other to five thousand. It is obvious 
that a hundred million pairs of shoes 
mean one thing to a population of 
ninety million and another to a pop- 
ulation of a hundred and twenty mil- 
lion. We must, therefore, modify 
the index of wages according to the 
number of workers who receive them 
and the index of production accord- 
ing to changes in the population.* 








Weer Amount of | Value of 
wages production 
eee 100 100 
eee 112 117 
DCC aackdwe onsen 122 150 
Serer 136 162 
eee 272 390 
eee irae iodo aia 326 483 
eee 277 264 
i eres 300 340 
cans dathenaea 294 356 
EE er 300 307 
Rie esis Raceantalacd 300 356 
Sener 305 351 
ER ane erie 305 321 











"Figures as to the number of wage-earners 
from Census of Manufactures and the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin. Figures as to the population 


from Statistical Abstract of the United States, 
1926. 


The population for 1927 is estimated. 
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At once the picture looks different. 
There is only one year now—1921— 
in which the index of wages is higher 
than the index of the value of pro- 
duction. If now we divide the index 
of the total value of production into 
the index of the total amount of 
wages, we will get an index of social 
wages (wages measured by prices 
and production, that is by the total 
value of production), an index of 
the social position of the manufac- 
turing wage-earner which shows even 
more clearly than the two indices 
above the very unfavorable develop- 
ment during the twentieth century. 
The index of social wages runs :* 


* Against the index as a whole the following 
objections might be made: The wage-earner 
does not buy all products produced in manu- 
facturing industry, but only a part of them; 
he does not buy locomotives, nor does he buy 
cement. He buys only those products which 
are offered on the retail market. In addition, 
he does not buy at wholesale but at retail 
prices. Therefore one should not investigate 
the purchasing power of Labor over the whole- 
sale product but over the retail product. The 
objection is entirely justified. But there is no 
reliable statistical material which would permit 
such an investigation. However, it is not very 
probable that the changes in the purchasing 
power over the retail product are very different 
from those over the wholesale product, and we 
may assume that the index of Labor’s pru- 
chasing power over the wholesale product is 
fairly indicative of Labor’s purchasing power 
over the retail product. 

As to the index constructed for the years 
not covered by Census invesigations the fol- 
lowing has to be borne in mind: The index 
of the physical volume of production of manu- 
factures represents only fluctuations in produc- 
tion of important basic commodities for which 
monthly statistics are available. Because of 
the basic nature of these products, the index 
is indirectly representative of the production of 
a larger number of products. 

The indices of employment and payrolls in- 
clude a number of industries not represented in 
the production index—notably, machinery, wear- 
ing apparel, furniture, bakery products, and 
chemicals. The employment index also includes 
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Ps <cssbedeteeesdiedtonewannsenesnenss 100 
Eee er eer Trt Teer rT 95 
Serres Sn ee eee re eT eT 81 
De a pennncitaddhctOhcbadeeleedaenseons 84 
SRE ere ee ree eee ey ee 70 
ahaa cls dalla wih neinlgie ae wens egies 68 
SS er ee ene rer eee 105 
PE esi inwce ded enshsoeihe aeekaax's 79 
SRE PEE err ere eer err ree 83 
NE Ui k tse R ARPA RERRI Een Kes Saat 98 
SR ee Tere eT Tee ee Tre eee 84 
icin: Ritiihenn Supe wea 8-se4 lane ein 87 
SE a canvbcdesandacwnerensentesninanien 95 


The table reveals the fact that 
social wages in 1927 are just as high 
as in 1904, and somewhat lower 
than in 1899. Social wages decreased 
from 1899 to 1904, and from 1904 
to 1909. From 1909 to 1914, they 
increased a little, but decreased 
again sharply from 1914 to I9I9 
and a trifle from 1919 to 1920. In 
1920 they have reached their lowest 
point; they were 32 per cent lower 
than in 1899. From 1920 to 192! 
social wages increased materially, 
reaching a level by 5 per cent higher 
than that in 1899. From 1921 to 
1922 they decrease again, but in- 
crease from 1922 to 1923 and from 
1923 to 1924. From 1924 to 1925 
there is again a decrease, but in- 
creases take place from 1925 to 
1926 and from 1926 to 1927. 

In most of the years social wages 
were lower than at the beginning of 
the twentieth century. Today, how- 
ever, they have nearly reached the 


all workers whose names appear on the pay- 
roll and makes no allowances for changes in 
the degree of skill or in occupations of workers. 

The index of wholesale prices of non-agricul- 
tural commodities is also made up chiefly of 
basic commodities and does not include a large 
number of products of manufacture for which 
current price quotations are not obtainable. 
This index also includes a number of commodi- 
ties which are not produced in manufacturing 
establishments. 
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1899 level; that is, wages have in- 
creased almost as much as prices and 
production. 

In concluding these studies of 
money, real and social wages in man- 
ufacturing industry as a whole, com- 
pare the development of these three 
types of wages in the following table: 























Index of wages 
Year 
Money Real | Social 
eee 100 100 100 
Se ee 112 100 95 
SE eer ee 122 92 81 
ER ei xs a hate et a 136 90 84 
RE ee eee ee 272 100 70 
EE ea es acme 326 105 68 
SE aac aakor an aati 277 107 105 
Sari ia ellen Sa a 269 111 79 
eee 294 118 83 
eee 300 122 98 
ee 300 118 84 
Rs chenknadawwe 305 120 87 
I a he aha ate 305 122 95 
Chapter 3 
The Cost of Wages to the Manu- 
facturer 


The income of industry is dis- 
tributed in wages, purchases of raw 
materials, profits, taxes, advertising, 
and so on. If we leave out of con- 
sideration the part of the income 
spent for raw materials, industry 
spends about half its income for 
wages. The following table shows 
the total amount of wages spent and 
the value created by industry, the 
sale of which brings the income which 
is spent for wages, profits, taxes and 
all other items in the budget of an 
industry with the exception of raw 
materials.* 


*Compare Census of Manufactures. 
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Wages Value added 
Year by manufac- 
ture 
In millions| In millions 
of dollars of dollars 
EERE ere 2,008 4,831 
ae 2,610 6,294 
EG aac ea arecasd 3,427 8,529 
er 4,078 9,878 
ae 10,533 25,042 
i ee 8,202 18,332 
eee 11,009 25,850 
El Gackcsxeeaws 10,730 26,778 














If we divide the value added into 
the total amount of wages paid we 
get the per cent that wages are of 
all expenditures (except those for 
raw materials). The percentage is: 


It is very interesting to note that 
the relative cost of wages have fluc- 
tuated very little. They were high- 
est in 1921 and smallest in 1925. 
In 1921 profits were very small, 
that is, the expenditures for profits 
were very low and profits decreased 
much more than wages. (You can 
run a factory for some time with no 
profits, even with a loss, but you can- 
not employ workers without paying 
anything to them or by receiving pay- 
ment from them.) So, in 1921, the 
percentage of wages was greater than 
in the year of prosperity, 1925, when 
profits were high. In 1921 the ex- 
penditures for wages were I1 per 
cent higher than in 1925. The 
greatest fluctuation occurred frem 
1919 to 1921, when the costs of 
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wages fluctuated by over 6 per cent. 
In 1925 the costs of wages were 
about the same as in 1909. No de- 
cided tendency of an increase or de- 
crease of the costs of wages can be 
observed. 

On the other side we know that 
wages of the individual worker have 
fluctuated widely in the years under 
review. Money wages have in- 
creased very much, real wages have 
decreased at first and then increased, 
being today about 20 per cent higher 
than in 1899 and about 30 per cent 
higher than in 1914, social wages 
have decreased in the beginning of 
the century and recovered quite a bit 
in recent years. This contrast in the 
development of wages and of their 
relative cost to the manufacturer 
leads to this curious question: Is 
there any relation between changes 
in real wages, changes in social 
wages and changes in the cost of 
wages? That is, has an increase of 
real or social wages resulted in an 
increase of the cost of wages for the 
manufacturer, has a decrease in real 
or social wages resulted in a decrease 
of the cost of wages to the manufac- 
turer? 

The following table gives the index 
of real wages and the index of the 
cost of wages to the manufacturer: 








Year Real Costs of 
wages wages 
See ee 100 100 
See ee 100.4 99.8 
Ee pce Sa ee are ene we 92.2 96.6 
Dcaatvekwstbevea tan 90.3 99.3 
Gas sa bekw denen ee 99.7 101.2 
Aes oer ee 107.4 107.5 
eer are 118.1 102.4 
Ra mae er eer 118.4 96.4 
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The percentage of the changes in 
real wages and cost of wages from 
year to year is: 


Per Cent of Change 








| 
Years Real Cost of 
wages | wages 

| 
SR «cn wean Garde + 0.4 —0.2 
I< i swcenwowne's — 8.2 | -—3.2 
SEE — 2.1 +2.8 
eee +10.4 +1.9 
os a ane ebed + 7.7 +6.2 
—_RFEFIR SESE ene +10.0 —4.7 
RE yee + 0.3 —5.9 








The result of this comparison is 
striking. From 1899 to 1904 real 
wages increase a trifle while the rel- 
ative cost of wages decrease a trifle. 
From 1904 to 1909 real wages de- 
crease by over 8 per cent, while the 
cost of wages decrease only by about 
3 per cent. From 1909 to 1914 real 
Wages continue to decrease, while 
the cost of wages increases. From 
1914 to 1919 real wages increase by 
10.4 per cent, while the cost of wages 
increase only by 1.9 per cent; that 
is, not quite one-fifth of the increase 
of real wages. From 1919 to 1921 
real wages and the cost of wages 
increase by about the same amount. 
From 1921 to 1923 real wages in- 
crease by 10 per cent, while the cost 
of wages decreases by almost 5 per 
cent. And while real wages continue 
to increase from 1923 to 1925, the 
cost of wages continues to decrease. 

What does that mean? It means 
that an increase of real wages does 
not necessarily result in an increase 
of the cost of wages to the manu- 
facturer. Real wages increased from 
1921 to 1925 by over 10 per cent, 
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but the cost of wages decreased at 
the same time by over 10 per cent. 
This shows that changes in the cost 
of other items, such as profits, or 
equipment, or the productivity of 
labor play a much more important 
role than changes in real wages. If 
it is possible that real wages increase 
by 10 per cent while the cost of 
wages decreases by 10 per cent, a 
manufacturer can no longer say: “An 
increase in real wages is impossible 
because it would increase my expendi- 
tures correspondingly.” There are so 
many ways of compensating for an 
increase of wages; and increases of 
wages have so often been compen- 
sated by increasing productivity or 
increasing efficiency with the result 
that the relative cost of wages even 
decreased while real wages increased, 
that the manufacturer’s chief argu- 
ment either against increases of 
wages or for decreases of wages 
must become invalid. It simply is 
not true that: an increase of real 
wages must mean an increasing bur- 
den upon industry or that a decrease 
of real wages relieves industry. 
How about the relation of social 
wages and the cost of wages? The 
following table gives the index of 
social wages and the index of the 
costs of wages to the manufacturer: 








Wine Social Cost 
wages | of wages 

ita criwoniennn wacom 100 100 
IS diegacubs asia ee uce ak laces as 95 100 
I Ser ait Ue eins 81 97 
NS edi Carats d's sabia 84 99 
NG er tite a wt cea ei 70 101 
SRS dan ak ea aes ees 105 107 
IR Ashe ca ak seatslenecke Gea 83 102 
i rk erie ncn sural kc i 84 96 

















WAGES IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


The following table gives the per- 
centage of the changes in social 
wages and cost of wages: 


Per Cent of Change 








Y Social Cost of 
ears 

wages wages 
Ee — 5 —0 
ES —15 —3 
NS soe uiante ket + 3 +3 
0 —17 +2 
ang ae +50 +6 
ES «as anckeanes —21 5 
bs 4ouxexeaae + 2 —6 











As with real wages, so, also, with 
social wages, there seems to be no 
relation between the changes in social 
wages and the cost of wages. From 
1899 to 1904 social wages decrease 
by 5 per cent, while the cost of wages 
remains practically unchanged. From 
1904 to 1909 social wages decrease 
about five times as much as the cost 
of wages to the manufacturer. From 
1909 to 1914, social wages and the 
cost of wages increase by about the 
same amount, but from 1914 to 1919 
social wages decrease by 17 per cent, 
while the cost of wages increases by 
2 per cent. From 1919 to 1921 so- 
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cial wages increase by 50 per cent, 
while the cost of wages to the manu- 
facturer increases only by 6 per cent. 
From 1921 to 1923 social wages de- 
crease more than four times as much 
as the cost of wages to the manufac- 
turer, and from 1923 to 1925 social 
wages increase while the cost of 
wages continues to decrease. 

We see that often a decrease of 
real wages or of social wages is ac- 
companied by an increase in the cost 
of wages to the manufacturer. And 
again; often an increase of real 
wages or of social wages is accom- 
panied by a decrease of the cost of 
wages to the manufacturer. 

The figures do not bear out the 
theory that an increase of wages 
must result in an increase of the rela- 
tive cost of wages to the manufac- 
turer or that a decrease of wages 
will diminish the cost of wages. For 
there are other factors which have a 
greater influence in diminishing or in- 
creasing the burden of industry. 
Scientific or wasteful management, 
able or unable salesmanship, increas- 
ing or decreasing productivity might 
and do easily compensate increases 
or decreases of wages. 


(To be continued) 











workers have been on strike in 
New Bedford, Massachusetts. 


They are striking against a wage cut. 


G werk April 9, 30,000 textile 


Wage Reductions 


For about six years periodic wage 
reductions have occurred in the tex- 
tile industry of New England. The 
first occurred in 1920-21. It amounted 
in New Bedford to 22% per cent. 
Two years later the manufacturers 
tried again to reduce wages. In 
only a few places wages were re- 
duced, in others they remained stable 
and in others wages were even in- 
creased. In New Bedford and other 
centers wages increased by 12% per 
cent. Two years later, 1924-25, the 
manufacturers again tried to reduce 
wages. They succeeded this time bet- 
ter. Wages in New Bedford and 
other centers decreased by 10 per 
cent. And after three years had 
elapsed, at the end of the year 1927, 
the manufacturers again tried to de- 


crease wages. Starting in some 
badly equipped establishments in 
Lowell, Mass., they soon spread 


the decrease to New Hampshire and 
Rhode Island and then invaded 
strongholds of trade unionism such 
as Fall River and New Bedford. In 
Fall River the 10 per cent decrease 
was accepted, in New Bedford the 
workers refused to comply and began 
to strike. 

The wage rates for textile work- 
ers in New Bedford and the rates of 
wages for all wage-earners in the 
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United States, not including agricul- 
tural labor, were as follows: 


New Bedford United States 
Year Textile Workers All Workers 
1920 100 100 
1921 83 93 
1922 82 89 
1923 go 93 
1924 92 95 
1925 84 97 
1926 83 98 
1927 83 100* 
1928 10 per cent decrease pro- 

posed = 75 


The table shows clearly that the 
development of wages was extremely 
unfavorable in New Bedford. From 
1920 to 1922 wages decreased much 
more in New Bedford than the gen- 
eral wage level in the United States. 
In spite of this decrease the manu- 
facturers tried to decrease wages 
even more, but did not succeed, be- 
cause the textile workers resisted, 
and so the manufacturers had to in- 
crease wages rather than to decrease. 
This increase lifted the wages of the 
textile workers almost as high as the 
general wage level for the years 
1923 and 1924. Then again the 
manufacturers decreased wages while 
the general wage level increased. 
And now in 1927-1928, while the 
wages of al] other workers have 
reached in the average the high level 
of 1920, the manufacturers try again 
to decrease the wages of the textile 
workers, and had succeeded, until 
they tried it in New Bedford. 

But the situation is much worse 
than the table above shows. The 


* Estimated. 
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index of wages of the textile work- 
ers in New Bedford was constructed 
according to the reductions of wages 
as they were officially announced by 
the companies. Mr. Abraham Binns, 
one of the leaders of the strike, ex- 
plains unofficial reductions: 


The notice of the 10 per cent re- 
duction does not tell the whole story. 
When a painter or carpenter gets a 
10 per cent reduction of wages it is 
what it represents to be. Not so 
with the textile workers. They have 
unofficial reductions. Our last off- 
cial reduction was in January, 1925. 
But since then there have been many 
direct and indirect cuts. Compli- 
cated weaves are introduced and 
paid on the same basis as formerly 
was paid for simpler weaves. Some- 
times the price per cut is reduced 
without any camouflage. For in- 
stance, we will take the Wamsutta 
mill. They had a fine marquisette 
running last fall at $1.16 a cut. This 
style was put in again three weeks 
ago at 87 cents a cut. Now they 
take another 10 per cent from that. 


Some fulltime weekly earnings 

in New Bedford are: 
Before the After 

Occupation Wage-Cut the Cut 
Loomfixers ...... $30.00 $27.00 
Card grinders.... 20.00 18.00 
Warper tenders.. 17.65 15.90 
Cloth room...... 11.00 9.90 


Average weekly wages for all oc- 
cupations were: 


| $19.74 
ere ee 19.01 
DEE, oddonsuens 19.90 
The average yearly income was: 
eee $1,029.44 
eae 991.02 
Peers 1,037-40 
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How can workers, how can fami- 
lies having in the average four to 
five children, live on such low wages? 
How can they manage to keep their 
houses decent and clean—and they 
are decent and clean—how can they 
manage to dress themselves and their 
children decently and well? 

That is the secret of low wages. 

But the riddle is not too difficult 
to solve. Everybody in the fam- 
ily as soon as he is permitted to 
work goes to the factory—the man 
and his wife and his children when 
they have reached the age of four- 
teen. It is the “family” wage which 
keeps them alive, which permits them 
to live in decent and clean rooms, 
which clothes them decently. 

And in addition to the family 
wage another fact is of importance. 
Many of the male workers work 
long hours, 11, 12, 13, 14 hours dur- 
ing the night, and almost as long 
during the day. The work kills the 
workers’ wants. After twelve hours 
of work he does not go to a movie, 
he does not need a car to drive out 
of the town. . 

But another reduction of wages, 
as it now menaces the textile work- 
ers of New Bedford and as it is in 
effect already in many textile towns 
in New England, will bring the work- 
ers even below the bare minimum of 
living they succeeded in keeping to- 
day. Living conditions will become 
worse, health and efficiency of the 
workers will decline, their children 
will grow up undernourished and un- 
happy. The limits of economy are 
reached. The workers can not stand 
this further wage reduction. 


J. K. 











UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE UNIONS 


Bakery and Confectionery Workers International Union of America 


HE Bakery Workers’ Local 
Unions have been very active in 
meeting problems of unemploy- 
ment. Thirty-six locals have made 
special efforts to provide work for 
unemployed members, or have de- 
veloped a benefit system to give them 
financial relief when out of work. 

Because of the dull season which 
occurs yearly during the winter 
months in the bakery and confection- 
ery industry, these measures for relief 
and prevention are particularly im- 
portant. The work of the local 
unions has been most effective in meet- 
ing the problem. During 1927, ap- 
proximately 6700 members could 
count on help from their locals if they 
were out of work. 

The assistance offered was of three 
types: Unemployment benefit pay- 
ments; work for from two to five days 
per week; employment bureaus to find 
positions. A number of locals give 
two or even all three of these types 
of assistance. Nine locals with 3730 
members pay unemployment benefits; 
in 1927 seven of them gave out $19,- 
046.80 to 399 members. Ten lo- 
cals with 1087 members divide work 
so that unemployed members receive 
from two to five days’ work per week. 
Thirty locals with a membership of 
approximately 6100 have employ- 
ment bureaus or obtain positions for 
members through their business 
agents. Seventeen of these locals 
with 3816 members have kept rec- 


*Two locals are not included in this record: 
New York and Madison, as their figures are 
not available. 
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ords, and show that in 1927, 797 
members were given work in more or 
less permanent positions through 
their exchanges, and also 2555 tem- 
porary positions were found for mem- 
bers at jobbing, for work over week 
ends, etc. 


Locals Paying Benefits 


Buffalo, No. 16; Madison, No. 
233; New York, No. 22; St. Louis, 
No. 4; San Francisco, No. 24; 
Seattle, No. 9; Spokane, No. 74; 
Tacoma, No. 126; Washington, D. 
C., No. 118. 


Locals Dividing Work 


Bakersfield, Calif., No. 146; Bal- 
timore, No. 209; Boston, No. 45; 
Jersey City, No. 86; Los Angeles, 
No. 453; Montreal, No. 115; New 
York, No. 22, New York, No. 500; 
Reno, Nev., No. 161; Syracuse, No. 
30. Two of these, New York, No. 
22, and Spokane, No. 74, also give 
benefits. 


Locals Having Employment Bureaus 


Bakersfield, Calif., No. 146 
Baltimore, No. 67 
*Baltimore, No. 209 
*Boston, No. 45 
Breckenridge, No. 441 
Brooklyn, No. 3 
*Buffalo, No. 16 
Cleveland, No. 19 
*Davenport, Iowa, No. 36 
Decatur, Ill., No. 316 
Denver, Colo., No. 26 
Fresno, Calif., No. 43 
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*Jersey City, No. 86 

*Los Angeles, No. 37 
*Los Angeles, No. 453 
*Missoula, Mont., No. 154 
Newark, Ohio, No. 172 
*Pittsburgh, No. 12 

Reno, No. 161 

St. Louis, No. 4 

*St. Paul, No. 21 

*San Francisco, No. 24 
*Seattle, No. 9 

*Seattle, No. 227 
*Spokane, No. 74 
*Syracuse, No. 30 
*Tacoma, Wash., No. 126 
Topeka, Kans., No. 271 
*Trenton, N. J., No. 261 
Washington, D. C., No. 118 

(Those marked with * have records of place- 
ments.) 

In nearly every case the employ- 
ment bureaus are used exclusively 
both by employers who need men and 
members looking for work. Usually 
agreements with employers provide 
that all hiring shall be done through 
the union office, and in many cases 
the laws of the union require that 
members out of work shall get posi- 
tions through the union and shall not 
go from shop to shop to look for 
work. This makes it possible to as- 
sure members that if any positions 
are open they may be had through the 
union office, and to provide for em- 
ployers a bureau where they may be 
sure of getting efficient help if any 
skilled men are- available. 

Overtime is discouraged by nearly 
all unions. In the baking trade it is 
usually very difficult to plan work so 
as to avoid rush periods, but the 
unions urge employers as much as 
possible to keep a steady work force. 

Unemployment has been a serious 
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problem in the bakery and confec- 
tionery industry, especially in the 
larger cities. One local reports 29 
per cent of its membership unem- 
ployed in 1927-1928 during the 
winter, and several report as many 
as 10 to 18 per cent out of work. 
For the seven locals giving records of 
benefit payments, 11 per cent of the 
membership on the average were re- 
ceiving benefits during 1927. Two 
or three locals in smaller towns, how- 
ever, report that employment is quite 
steady. 


Unemployment Benefits 


The system of unemployment bene- 
fits in the Bakers’ locals represents an 
important service to members. Seven 
of the nine locals paying benefits have 
kept records over four or more years 
and show that on the average $47.17 
each has been paid to an average of 
376 unemployed members every year. 
Any man who has been out of work 
would find $47 a most welcome help 
with the family expenses. In one 
union the average amount paid to each 
unemployed member was $89.95 per 
year. On the average, members re- 
ceiving benefits were out of work any- 
where from 4 to 16 weeks. 

The benefit plans have in some 
cases been in existence a long time, but 
most of them were established within 
the last twelve years. The oldest is 
in Local 16 in Buffalo, where the 
union has paid benefits for about 40 
years. St. Louis came next in 1902, 
and New York in 1910. Then in 
1916-17 Tacoma, Wash., and Wash- 
ington, D. C., locals established bene- 
fit plans, and there has been a larger 
growth since 1920, especially on the 
Pacific coast: Seattle, 1920; San 
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Record of payments 1924-1927 














Average number} Average pay- 
. Membership of | receiving bene- |.ment per unem- Average _ 
City locals, 1927 fits ployed member nea? 
1924-27 1924-27 F 
Sree rere 180 31 $49.60 $1525.23 
CE icine wawienies 1190 135 49.50 6695.50 
San Francisco......... 950 79 50.45 3960.25 
ere 450 80 30.00 2400.00 
NG <a:45804450n04 207 24 45.04 1092.10 
ED iis ance bein hohe 150 11 57.61 633.75 
Washington........... 390 16 89.59 1394.30 
errs 3517 376 $47.17 $17,701.13 














Francisco and Spokane, 1924; and 
Madison, Wis., in 1925. 

The plans are usually administered 
by the treasurer, business agent or 
secretary, with supervision by the ex- 
ecutive board or in some cases a 
special committee. They are financed 
by special dues varying from 25 cents 
to $1.00 a month or by increasing 
regular dues, and in some cases spe- 
cial assessments are made when neces- 
sary. In one local each member 
gives one day’s pay per month in the 
winter unemployment season if it is 
needed. 

The amount of benefits varies from 
$4 to $12, the highest being paid by 
the Washington, D. C., local. Bene- 
fits usually begin either after two 
weeks or a month of unemployment 
and continue during the months of 
December to March or April. Two 
locals limit the payment period to 
fifteen and sixteen weeks, and one has 
extended it from October to May. 

The cost of benefit payments to the 
local union is not high in any case. 
The amount which must be collected 
from each member to finance them 
depends on three conditions: the per- 





centage of the membership unem- 
ployed, the number of weeks for 
which benefits are paid and the 
amount of the weekly benefit. The 
variations will be seen by comparing 
the figures for 1927 given in the table 
of payments and costs. The highest 
cost per union member was in Buffalo 
and the next highest in St. Louis. 
These two locals have paid benefits 
for a greater number of weeks dur- 
ing the year than any others, on the 
average, and also they have a very 
large percentage of their membership 
receiving help. This high expense, 
therefore, represents service to mem- 
bers. Seattle pays benefits to a larger 
percentage of members than any 
other local, but since it has paid for 
only a short time—four weeks—the 
expense is not so high. In Washing- 
ton, D. C., the benefit paid per mem- 
ber is highest of all, and the length 


‘of time benefits were paid in 1927 is 


about average, but the expense is low 
because such a small percentage are 
on the benefit list. 

A glance at the table would seem 
to suggest that the cost of benefits 
has nothing to do with the amount 
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Summary of Benefit Payments and Costs, 1927 











Total membership of locals, 1927: 3517 
Total number receiving benefits, 1927: 399 
Percentage of | Average cost Average pay- 
Cit membership per union ee of —— on ment per un- 
aad receiving bene-| member for inn . ibe ‘4 . employed 
fits the year — = member 
ee 16 $7.78 $4.00 12 $50.03 
ae 13 7.11 7.00! 8-16 ¢ 56.78 
San Francisco. . . 10 4.53 10.00 4 44.79 
eee 18 5.33 7.50 4 30.00 
Spemene........ 10 4.93 i.  Srvecnashutitewe 48.59 
Rb eacccs 9 5.33 6-10 6-10 57.14 
Washington... .. 3 7 12.00° 5-105 60.55 
, ee 11 SF SR ee ee en” $47.74 




















(‘) $3.50 when two days are worked. 
(?) No fixed amount. 
(®) $6 when one day is worked. 


(*) 8 weeks if totally unemployed or working one day per week; 16 weeks if working two days 


per week. 


(®) 5 weeks if totally unemployed; 10 weeks if working one day per week. 


of weekly benefit payments, since Buf- 
falo, which pays the lowest amount, 
$4, has the highest expense, and 
Washington, which pays the highest 
benefits, has the lowest expense. This 
merely shows that the percentage of 
members unemployed and the length 
of unemployment makes more differ- 
ence in the expense than the amount 
of the weekly benefit. To have 
raised the benefit $4 in 1927 would 
have cost the following amounts from 
each member for the year in the 
different cities: In Buffalo, $7.78; 
in Washigton, $.57; in San Francisco, 
$1.81; in St. Louis $4.05; in Seattle, 
$2.84; in Tacoma, $2.13. 

Column 2 in the table does not 
represent the amount actually paid 
by members of the different unions 
to finance benefits in 1927. It merely 
indicates the cost. As _ explained 
above, the methods of financing bene- 
fits differ in different unions. Usually 


a fixed sum is paid in special dues, 
and if this is not sufficient the differ- 
ence is made up either by special 
assessments or from the general fund. 
In some cases the special dues are 
higher than actually necessary and 
the union can therefore lay aside 
money in a special fund to invest at 
interest against future payments. 


St. Louis, Mo., Local 4 


The benefit plan in St. Louis has 
steadily increased its service to the 
membership. In 1911 a member 
could draw in all, $12 a year, and 37 
members received an average of 
$9.78 each; while in 1927 a member 
could draw as much as $70 a year, 
and 149 members received an average 
of $56.78 each. Little by little the 
union has increased the amount of 
benefits paid and the length of the 
benefit period until the present excel- 
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lent system has been developed. The 
figures below tell the story. Only 
members who have belonged to the 
union three years and have a fully 
paid dues book are entitled to bene- 
fits. 

The cost of benefits during 1927 
represents a little over $7 per mem- 
ber for the year. The special dues of 
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40 cents cover most of this, and fines 
collected help to make up the amount 
needed, so that the tax on the mem- 
bership is slight. 

The union also has an employment 
bureau and all positions for members 
and all men needed by employers are 
secured through it. No records, how- 
ever, are available. 


Essentials of Plan. 


Membership of Local. 


Year started: 1902. 
Administered by: 


Means of financing: 


1927: 1190. 


Treasurer, with supervision by Executive Board. 
Special dues of 40 cents per member per month, all fines collected, and if fund 


is low, a special assessment of $1 to $2 a year. 


Amount of benefit: 
Benefits begin: 
Benefits continue: 


$7 per member per week. A member can only draw $70 in one year. 
After 2 weeks unemployment. 
Not longer than 15 weeks in 1 year. 


Benefits are in effect only between the 


Monday before Christmas and last Monday in March. 


Reporting: 


To receive benefits members must report twice weekly, Mondays and Thursdays. 


Work at other trades: A member forfeits out-of-work benefits if employed at trade other than own. 


Record of Payments. 

















Amount of Benefit 

Total Limit Number Total Average 

weeks to be receiving | amount | Pe® Unem- 
payable | No work 1 day 2 days drawn benefit paid ployed 

per week | worked worked member 

Pat... 12 $3.00 $2.00 $1.00 $12.00 37 $362.00 $9.78 
1912.. 13 3.00 2.00 1.00 12.00 21 175.00 8.33 
1913.. 13 3.00 2.00 1.00 12.00 29 232.00 8.00 
1914.. 13 2.00 OC ff 18.00 25 251.00 10.40 
1915.. 13 3.00 2.00 1.00 18.00 49 651.00 13.29 
1916.. 13 3.00 2.00 1.00 18.00 43 543.00 12.63 
1917.. 13 4.00 2.00 1.00 24.00 34 393.00 11.56 
1918.. 13 4.00 2.00 1.00 36.00 13 210.00 16.15 
1919.. 13 4.00 2.00 1.00 36.00 43 595.00 13.84 
1920.. 13 5.00 4.00 2.00 40.00 27 402.00 14.89 
1921.. 15 7.00 Pee  Bankevcuwe 70.00 60 | 2,983.00 49.72 
1922.. 15 7.00 MEE | Sckavacannn 105.00 110 | 5,942.00 54.02 
1923.. 15 7.00 2. rere 105.00 125 | 5,270.00 42.16 
1924.. 15 7.00 7.00 3.50 70.00 122 | 5,631.50 46.16 
1925.. 15 7.00 7.00 3.50 70.00 114 5,124.00 44.95 
1926.. 15 7.00 7.00 3.50 70.00 156 7,567.00 48.51 
1927.. 15 7.00 7.00 3.50 70.00 149 8,459.50 56.78 
0 EE ee: Oe, res ae eset 1,157 (44,791.00 38.71 



































Seattle, Wash., Local No. 9 


Local No. 9 pays benefits to a 
higher percentage of members than 





any other local. The usual duration 
of unemployment payments is four 
weeks, but members may draw bene- 
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fits for any length of time during the ered by the regular dues of $3 a 
6 months from October 1 to May 1. month. 

The cost of benefits during 1927 rep- The union also has an employment 
resents $5.33 per member of the bureau, placing about 60 members a 
union for the year. This cost is cov- year. 


Essentials of Plan 
Membership of Local, 1927: 450. 


Year started: 1920. 

Administered by: Secretary of Union: 

Means of financing: Dues are $3.00 per month, which provides for financing unemployment 
benefits. 

Amount of benefit: $7.50 weekly. 

Benefits begin: As soon as member is unemployed. 

Benefits continue: Benefits are paid from October 1 to May 1 

Reporting: Unemployed members must report at office of Local to be placed on benefit 


list. 
Work at other trades: A member does not forfeit unemployment benefits if working at another trade. 


Record of Payments 
1920-1927, yearly average 




















Number receiving Number of weeks Payment per unem- Total paid 
benefits unemployed ployed member yearly 
80 4 $30 $2,400 
Buffalo, N. Y., Local No. 16 last three years was 14 to 15. Bene- 


fit payments have helped to make up 
the large deficit in wages due to this 
1926-27, 16 per cent of the member- unemployment and during the last 
ship were on the out of work list re- three years benefits have averaged 
ceiving benefits. The winters of Over $50 per unemployed member. 
1924-25 and 1925-26 were even The cost of these payments during 
more severe and a larger number of 1927 averaged nearly $8 per mem- 
members drew benefits. In general ber. The union however, does not 
the period of unemployment in Buf- levy special dues to finance the bene- 
falo is very long. The average num- fits but is able to take care of them 
ber of weeks unemployment in the through the regular dues. 


Unemployment in Buffalo has been 
heavy each year. In the winter of 


Essentials of Plan 
Membership of Local, 1927: 180. 


Year started: About 40 years ago. 

Administered by: President, treasurer and both secretaries. 
Means of financing: From general fund. 

Amount of benefit: $4 per week. 


Benefits begin: After 2 full weeks of unemployment. 

Benefits continue: Not longer than 16 weeks in 1 year. Benefits are in effect only from 1st 
Saturday in December till 1st Saturday in April. 

Reporting: Unemployed members must report at office at least 3 times weekly. 


Work at other trades: Forfeits out-of-work benefits if employed at another trade than own. 
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Record of Payments 
Unemployed mem- | Average number | Average payment 
Year bers receiving of weeks per unemployed Total paid 
benefits unemployed member 

1922-23....... 22 11 $36.40 $800.70 
1923-24....... 27 13 44.44 1,200.00 
ee 36 over 14 50.00 1,800.00 
a 32 over 15 53.13 1,700.00 
1926-27....... 28 over 14 50.03 1,400.90 

le 145 nearly 14 $47.60 $6,901.60 

















an average of four weeks and re- 
ceived almost $45 in benefits. The 
cost to the membership of these pay- 
ments was about $4.50. This is less 
than the cost in several of the other 
locals, for although San Francisco 
pays a higher benefit than some, the 
length of time benefits are paid is 
relatively shorter, and the percentage 
of unemployed not high. Extra dues 
of 25 cents a month supply most of 
the money needed. 


San Francisco, Calif., Local No. 24 


In San Francisco the percentage of 
unemployed has not been so high as 
in some other locals and the period 
for which members have received 
benefits has been shorter. During the 
four years from 1924-27 unemployed 
members received benefits on the 
average for five weeks in a year. In 
1927 which was the year of largest 
numbers of unemployed, one member 
in every ten was on the benefit list for 


Essentials of Plan 
Membership of Local, 1927: 950 members 


1924. 

Officers of union and unemployment committee of three. 
25 cents per month. 

$10 weekly. 


Year started: 
Administered by: 
Means of financing: 
Amount of benefit: 
Benefits begin: 
Benefits continue: From December to March. 

Reporting: Members must report at roll call three times weekly. 
Work at other trades: Forfeits out-of-work benefits if employed at another trade. 


Record of Payments 














Unemployed mem- | Average number | Average payment 
Year bers receiving of weeks per unemployed Total paid 
benefits paid member 

| 62 ‘| nearly 6 $58.39 $3,620 
1925. ne 71 over 5 53.52 3,800 
ere 85 nearly 5 48.48 4,121 
ee 96 over 4 44.79 4,300 

Tem... 314 5 $50.45 $15,841 


























UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE UNIONS 


Spokane, Wash, Local No. 74 


Local No. 74 has a relief fund 
rather than an unemployment benefit 
system. It applies to both aged and 
unemployed members. The payments 
are not determined by fixed rules. 
Any member who is in need may ap- 
ply; his case is then investigated and 
he is helped according to his needs. 
The expenses of the fund are met by 
special dues of 50 cents per month 
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from all members, and when the em- 
ployment situation is very acute, spe- 
cial assessments are levied, or em- 
ployed members give up a few days 
work each week and allow the unem- 
ployed to take their places until busi- 
ness revives. 

The office has a complete system 
of records, covering employment and 
wages of all members, which is care- 
fully kept and serves as a basis from 
which to administer the fund. 


Essentials of Plan. 
Covers both aged and unemployed 


Membership of Local and Auxiliary, 1927: 


Year started: 
Administered by: 
Means of financing: 


April, 1924. 


50 cents per month. 


207. 


Secretary—Business Agent on order of Executive Board of Union. 
If unemployment situation is very acute special 


assessment may be levied or regularly employed members may yield a 
day’s time to’ unemployed. 


Amount of benefit: No set amount. 


Benefits begin: No set rule. 
Benefits continue: No set rule. 
Reporting: 


Work at other trades: 


Unemployed members must report daily to union office for extra work. 
If employee obtains work at other trade he will not be assisted further by 


union except to secure employment at his trade again. 


Record of Payments. 























Number Average payment 
Year receiving per member Total paid 
benefits receiving benefits 
PG Agent Rien e einer eedene sew eeberees bSERS 9 $10.00 $90.00 
cet en Rede pheees evens eeinwe weeewed 40 29.10 1,164.00 
DMGvicrcineneehnked Guten wakheetnd whieh 47 31.53 1,481.90 
ee ae eae 12 80.03 960.35 
Rd cick WRaks Kae eee ae eens ae 17 53.28 905.75 
Re ee ee eee 21 48.59 1,202.40 
re eee 5 43.20 216.00 
ee eee perme r ae! 146 38.51 5,622.40 
*Not including the two months of 1928. 
During 1927, 10 per cent of the lief payments were made. A large 


members drew on the fund, and ex- 
penses came to nearly $5 per member 
of the union. This, however, was 
more than covered by the special dues 
without further assessment. In the 
years 1923 and 1924 the largest re- 


number of members were helped but 
usually for small amounts. In 1925 
few were given relief, but the 
amounts given to each were on the 
average very large. The year 1927 
too has been rather a hard one as 
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judged by relief given. The pay- 
ments listed in the table were given 
in addition to work provided by em- 
ployed members laying off part time. 

The employment bureau deals with 
large numbers of applicants. In 
1927 applications from employers for 
steady employees amounted to 150, 
and for short time work to 1200, and 
about the same number of members 
applied for work. About half the un- 
organized or partly organized shops 
in the city also use the union bureau 
to obtain help. 


Washington, D. C., Local, 118 


Local 118 has been meeting the 
unemployment problem in_ several 
ways. One-half their membership 
now work only 5 days a week. The 
ice cream workers, who have about 
65 members, provide in their contract 
that they shall lay off in rotation in 
the winter months, and unemployment 
benefits take care of those who need 
further help. 

During 1927 a very small percent- 
age, 3 per cent, of the membership 
received benefits and the average 
amount paid to each was smaller than 
in any other year since 1923. This 
would indicate much improvement in 
the employment situation. This im- 
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provement is also suggested by the 
steady decrease since 1923 in number 
of members who received benefits. 
In 1925 and in 1926, however, those 
who were unemployed and received 
benefits were out for an unusually 
long period. Doubtless the efforts of 
the union to meet the problem by 
shortening the work week have been 
influential in the general improve- 
ment. 

It is an interesting fact that while 
Local 118 pays the highest weekly 
benefit of any local of the Bakery 
Workers, it has the lowest cost per 
union member for financing benefits. 
This is because of the small percent- 
age of members receiving benefits, 
which is probably due in part at least 
to the effort of the union to meet the 
problem of unemployment in other 
ways. Also the average period of 
unemployment was from seven to 
twelve weeks, a little shorter than in 
many of the other locals. During 
1927 the average cost per union 
member was less than $2 for the year. 
Only occasional assessments have 
thus far been needed to supplement 
the general fund in paying for bene- 
fits. 

Local 118 supplies all regular and 
extra help to employers through the 
union office. 


Essentials of Plan. 


Membership of Local, 1927: 


Year started: About 10 years ago. 
Administered by: 


Means of financing: Occasional assessment. 


Amount of benefit: $12 per week if member does not work at all. 
2 weeks after unemployment. 
As long as member is unemployed during the months of December to March 


Benefits begin: 

Benefits continue: 
yearly. 

Reporting: 
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Financial Secretary, with supervision by Executive Board. 


$6 per week if he works 1 day. 


Members unemployed are required to report at office every day. 


Work at other trades: Member forfeits out-of-work benefits if employed at trade other than own. 
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Record of Payments. 
Unemployed mem- | Average payment 
Year bers receiving per unemployed Total paid 
benefits member 
itech) AstewsneskaGderssbehusannawned 23 $16.30 $375 
aie ia Sg hd ahaa cient atin lea de ioe ae al 22 80.04 1,761 
DCR SeKhiwewkekdwanhekWesneewbie 19 101.38 1,926.20 
PG wa chus ds stein ano aASeceenmet 10 122.40 1,224 
DA citocadhnetée cred annecadaeneeeena 11 60.55 666 
PE cpt kites Cidtntbowiacassas 85 $70.03 $5,952.20 














Tacoma, Wash., Local, 126 


Since 1921 the average unemploy- 
ment season for members receiving 
benefits in Tacoma has been nine and 
one-half to fourteen weeks. The 
union has met the unemployment sit- 
uation both by paying benefits and by 
arranging that members take vaca- 
tions during the dull season. On the 
whole, the percentage of members 
receiving benefits is not as large as in 
many other locals. In 1927, the year 
when the largest number received 
benefits, 9 per cent were on the benefit 
list. The length of time they are out 


of work, however, makes it essential 
that something be done to give them 
relief. The cost of the benefit pay- 
ments was a little over $5 per union 
member in 1927. 

Local 118 keeps complete records 
of employment of all members, and 
requires, in agreements with employ- 
ers, that all help shall be hired 
through the union office. This en- 
ables the union to keep control of the 
employment situation. In 1925 
twenty-five members were placed 
through the office, most of whom were 
either new members or men with 
traveling cards from other locals. 


Essentials of Plan 


Membership of Local, 1927—150 


Year started: 1916. 
Administered by: 


Means of financing: 


Special Committee of Union in conjunction with Business Agent. 
50 cents or $1 per month during summer, plus 1 day’s pay per month, as 


long as necessary, during winter. 


Amount of benefit: 
Benefits begin: 
week. 
Benefits continue: 
Reporting: 


$6 to $10 per week, exemption from dues and in some cases loan of $25. 
After 30 days’ unemployment, provided he is not working over 2 days per 


Indefinitely. Period usually from December to April. 
All men hired through Union office. 


Records of employment kept. This 


serves as proof of unemployment. 
Work at other trades: Member forfeits out-of-work benefits if employed at trade other than his 
own, provided he is steadily employed. 
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Record of Payments 

























































Local 233 is building up an unem- Of unemployment, 15 


ing its value to the membership. which indicates the 


Essentials of Plan 
Membership of Local, 1927—40 
Year started: 1925. 


Means of financing: Increased monthly dues from $2 to $4. 
Amount of benefit: $6 weekly. 


own. 


Record of Payments 


Average payment 
Year “ae per unemployed Total paid 
member 

SY cee a keh ah ce ie eee kd aia ne | 10 $30.00 $300 
i Seka en eae aeea denen 10 30.00 300 
Dl ciecccuatcsctonmacekvaonen | 2 20.00 40 
EE re ii cea eae ein ae aa ae 2 20.00 40 
tea | s 40.00 320 
DD ick dh ap eekie Nke RATS Ake aw eaeNe 12 56.67 680 
IL, sax at grins ia ak sacl BENG aR a a 12 58.33 700 
tcck<cchu sakean sees awn a 10 58.00 580 
GE acad parana dd ek nine wcated cn ue | 12 55.00 660 
ESE rn eee ree re er 8 59.38 475 
SRE 10 60.00 600 
Die iadntaduipavnwsenniaaen ds 14 57.14 800 

BS Cutrineanereheawe ses 110 $49.95 $5,495 

Madison, Wis., Local 233 There is a relatively high percentage 


per cent of the 


, ployment fund which is already prov- members in 1927 receiving benefits, 


need of benefit 


Administered by: Reported by Business Agent, paid by Secretary-Treasurer. 


Benefits begin: After 4 weeks’ unemployment. 

Benefits continue: Period of 4 months: From second Saturday in December to first Saturday in 
April. 

Reporting: Beneficiaries must report every Thursday morning. 


Work at other trades: Member forfeits his out-of-work benefits if employed at trade other than his 








Year 





Number receiving 
benefits 











* Three months. 












UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE UNIONS 


payments. The extra dues paid are 
larger than necessary at present to fi- 
nance the benefits, but in laying up a 
reserve fund the local is following a 
wise policy. An emergency, such as a 
severe season of unemployment, 
would be extremely hard for a local 
of small membership to meet, and a 
reserve fund would be essential to pre- 
vent the failure of the system and 
assure payments when they are most 
needed. 


New York, N. Y., Local 22 


Local 22 gives unemployment re- 
lief both by benefits and by providing 
work. The amount of benefits paid 
are small, the need being filled almost 
entirely by the extra work given by 
steadily employed members who do- 
nate one day every two weeks to the 
unemployed during the dull season. 
No member is entitled to benefits if 
he works three days a week. 
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ing the dull seasons so that all work 
four or five days a week. Employ- 
ers are required by contract to permit 
“jobbers” to substitute for regular 
men. 

The usual amount of time given by 
steadily employed members is from 
one to two days a week, equivalent to 
from $8.50 to $20 in cash. This 
is an immense help to the unem- 
ployed, and in most cases furnishes 
them with four to five days work a 
week, equivalent to from $34 to $50 
in cash. Thus income is not cut to 
the point of serious hardship for any 
member of the union and unemployed 
members have nearly full time work. 
In other cases members out of work 
are given two to four days work a 
week at jobbing. This plan enables 
the unions to guarantee at least three 
and sometimes five days work per 
week to all members throughout the 
year. 


Essentials of Benefit Plan 
Membership of Local, 1927—175 


1910. 
Officers of Local. 


Year started: 
Administered by: 


Means of financing: Extra dues of 25 cents a month 


Benefits continue: As long as Union sees fit, 


Donation of Work 


Local officers of the Bakery Work- 
ers are convinced that steady employ- 
ment may be provided by shortening 
the work week. They are looking 
forward to time when the five day 
week without reduction in pay may be 
established for bakery workers. Thus 
far, however, this has been brought 
about only in a few firms. Mean- 
while an equal division of work is se- 
cured in many locals by the system 
of donating work. Steadily em- 
ployed members give some of their 
working time to the unemployed dur- 


Baltimore, Md., Local 209 


Secretary Hurwitz is strongly in 
favor of the system of donating work 
as established in Local 209. The 
local has 63 members, 45 of whom 
were steadily employed during the 
winter of 1927-28. These employed 
men give one and in some cases two 
days a week during the dull season, 
working themselves only five or some- 
times four days. The other eighteen 
members thus get from two to four 
days’ work. At times when unem- 
ployment is more severe work is fur- 
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ther divided so that all have equal 
work. 

Any member refusing to give a 
day’s work must give two days the 
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next week, and an employer who will 
not allow a man to substitute must 
pay the substitute’s wages neverthe- 
less. 


Essentials of Plan 


Year started: 
Administered by: 
Number of days given by 
employed members: 
Number of days worked 


From inauguration of union. 
Dividing Secretary, a special officer appointed for this purpose, 


1 day per week. Money equivalent: $8. 50-$9.00. 


by unemployed members: 2-4 days per week. Money equivalent: $17.00-$36.00. 


Jersey City, N. J., Local 86 


The system of donating work has 
been in effect since the local was or- 
ganized. Only members with a paid- 
up record for two years are entitled 
to work as “jobbers” when unem- 


ployed. Every steadily employed 
member must donate one or two days’ 
work a week during the dull season 
regardless of his wages. The system 
covers a membership of 102, twenty- 
five of whom applied for work during 
the last year. 


Essentials of Plan 


Year started: 1909. 
Administered by: 
Number days given by 
employed members: 
Number days worked by 
unemployed members: 
Work guaranteed: 


Los Angeles, Calif., Local 453 


The business agent gives unem- 
ployed members a permit to work and 
sees that work is provided for them 
by donation from employed men. No 


Business Agent of Union or Committee. ° 
1-2 days’ work per week. This amounts to about $43.25 per month. 


4-5 days per week; money equivalent: approximately $40-$50 per week. 
The union guarantees work to its members throughout the year. 


member solicits work from the shops, 
and all employment is controlled 
through the union office. In general 
the plan provides four to five days 
work per week for all. 


Essentials of Plan 


Year Started: 1924. 

Administered by: 
Number days given by 
employed members: 
week. 


Number days worked by 
unemployed members: 
Work guaranteed: 


out the year. 


Secretary and business agent of Union. 


Jobbing system requiring regularly employed to donate 1-2 days per 


3-4 days per week. Money equivalent: $30-$40 per week. 
The union guarantees members from 3-5 days work per week through- 

















UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE UNIONS 


Reno, Nev., Local 161 


Local 161 has had five members 
out of work in a membership of about 
thirty-three during the winter of 
1927-28. Each of these men was 
given two to three days work per 
week amounting in wages to from 
$16 to $24. All help is hired through 
the union office. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Local 30 


The Hebrew branch guarantees 
four days’ work per week to all mem- 
bers. 

In general unemployment aver- 
aged about four men out of work 
during the winter of 1927-28, in a 
membership of one hundred and 
these were given from one to two 
days’ work a week. Extra men are 
usually needed on Fridays and Satur- 
days which provides jobbing for about 
five men per week. About 300 non- 
union men also reported at the union 
office for work during 1927. 


New York City, Local 500 


During the dull season no steady 
man is permitted to work more than 
four days a week. The remaining 
two days are given to a member out 
of work. This provides work for all 
the unemployed. During the better 
seasons the men make five days a 
week, but a full week is almost wholly 
a thing of the past. The plan of 
dividing work has been in effect for 
twenty years and works to the satis- 
faction of all. 


Boston, Mass., Local 45 


Each steadily employed member 
must give one day’s work a week for 
the unemployed. 
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Bakersfield, Calif., Local 146 


Each unemployed member receives 
one day’s jobbing a week. During 
the winter of 1927-28 there were only 
two or three on the idle list. 


Montreal, Can., Local 115 


Work is divided among all at all 
seasons. 


Employment Bureaus 


The value of the local employment 
bureaus is indicated by the large num- 
ber of positions found for members 
through these union agencies. When 
no exchange exists, a man may often 
lose several days’ or even weeks’ time 
looking for a position which was wait- 
ing for him had he but known it. 
Employers also may be handicapped 
by waiting for men. 

It is quite likely that the 797 men 
placed by the exchange in 1927 might 
have lost, on the average, 3 days each 
or longer, looking for work. At $8 
a day three days lost would have 
meant a loss of $24 for each man or a 
total loss of $19,128 altogether. 
Again the 2555 temporary positions 
awarded have netted members a sub- 
stantial return for time that would 
otherwise have been wasted. If these 
positions had been for only one day 
each at $8, which is a low estimate, 
they would have netted a total gain 
of $20,440 in wages. It is probable 
that they brought much more than 
this. The employment bureaus are 
also used in some cases by non-union 
employers and men. Syracuse re- 
ports 300 non-union men as applying 
in 1927 and in Spokane about half 
the non-union employers call the 
union office when they need help. 
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Employment Exchange, 1927. 
Applications ! Placements ! 
City Membership 
From From 
members | employers Regular Temporary 

EES Se ee 12 i, SER Aree eee ee 
PN Tso okcinsvciaaws 63 ae Mt age ucasemwabeanced 270 
on a arnenonees 275 65 50 ' GR) SSP Eee eer 
eds ac atc anim ace RR BR SS we eee eee reer 
0 er re 80 350* Oe) Beeawacanaas 325* 
Ee Ae Sees 25 Oe) Bexeerenbanwen 
Los Angeles, Calif. No. 37... 240 120 75* i eee 
Los Angeles, Calif. No. 453. . 100 ia Fa ee Me Miavedsuakedan 
Missoula, Mont............ 22 10* 5 a ere 
og waiaiie ded 2 eee 50 ae | Uivcunenmawens 
I SIR. occ kneceees 135 50 45 45 500 
PID, cccceteneeean 950 61 162 ne See eee 
ct tashvencaeanes wa See Spare orca a eee 
OS ae eer 60 a eee ee 
 aigicnntanasaeans 207 150* 150* 150* 1,200* 
i icckeeckehateee Ee ne. Meme 260 
cia son dees can 150 2 eee a Biskwaenaucous 
i ot ae ata nicked Allee GS ei eens ee Oe Pape rr re eer ere eee 
EE ENG adda en wees 72 50 30 a eee 

DS ach k atrieieahakae 3,816 934 1,104 797 2,555 

*Approximately. 


**About 300 nonunion men applied during 1927. 
(‘) Since one member may apply several times during one year and be placed in several differ- 
ent positions, especially in the case of temporary positions, these figures do not represent the number 


of members served. 











ECONOMIC STATISTICS 


AN INDEX OF LABOR’S SHARE IN PRODUCTION AND IN 
CONSUMPTION * 


The index of Labor’s share in con- 
sumption runs as follows: 


The index of Labor’s share in pro- 
duction runs as follows: 


EE LS See ee 100 TC eT Ter Cee 100 
RE eee eee come 94 DP Adtttkgavedinnindndee 103 
Pe eresacdscccacaxcnsecs 110 ee eee ee 111 
BS 5-0 6606000vensseeseces 100 OTT T TTT TTT eT 107 
Pe bees sesksennseesecns 103 Bn 0.64 060660 00004040080 110 
ee eee ee 113 SF ca sbnecedacedciscsence 111 
ED siasucneseenent 107 Ec ctccnipetetenscs 102 
PUY éuncdecnesecen 108 DE scevevenesence 111 
ED tks paacendaeae wen 107 a ere eee 111 
ae 110 MEE 4éshseanceeenaenn 115 
BN caccnccevcecesaone 110 BF aces nssncunccesasce 111 
DD sacvedcdvensessces 114 DE éibscenturseensaen 108 
SE dxcchssctcbekeenans 116 BU ocacccessescevceese 115 
AUBUE 2 .cccccccccccces 117 BE Gcddatacskacnden 119 
PNET stcescccccens 115 Br ee 112 
October ....ccccccccecs 116 GE nncdacencnsesss 111 
November ..........++. 119 PEND ccsssacanesss 107 
PME a cccvccscecece 128 EE «cs xsncwoncesa 116 
1928 1928 
DD oi cstscecascngs 113 PE ee ee 104 
PON cc csiccesesuns 110 PE \ 6ssntunveesaus 107 
enn r or 111° PE avicsshereeuhnnes 115 
BE wiccantacsanskness 108 BED ceddencatcaiienses 125 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS? 
1928 


Percentage of unem- 
ployed members 


Jan., Feb., Mar. Apr., May, 


Atlanta, Ga...... 10 11 11 10 8 
Baltimore, Md... 43 41 31 27 24 
Birmingham, Ala. 17 18 10 Iii 7 
Boston, Mass.... 20 20 21 17~=«#15 
Buffalo, N. Y.... 27 18 14 13 13 
Chicago, Ill...... 8 12 12 12 10 
Cincinnati, Ohio.. 19 14 11 11 ii 
Cleveland, Ohio. . 34 36 36 29 = 16 
Denver, Colo..... 21 19 20 15 18 


Percentage of unem- 
ployed members 
Jan., Feb., Mar., Apr., May, 
Minneapolis, Minn.. 12 10 15 13 12 
New York, N.Y... 24 21 23 20 17 
Omaha, Nebr...... 26 40 .. 17 ~=«22 
Paterson, N. J...... 13 24 24 15 16 
Philadelphia, Pa.... 31 31 20 27 19 
Pittsburgh, Pa... .. so TB RP DD 
San Antonio, Tex... 9 i1 :, = 8 
San Francisco, Calif. 14 14 14 13 Il 
St. Louis, Mo...... so nt BH # 
Detroit, Mich.... 32 Ss 2  @ Seattle, Wash. ..... ui be 7 
Jersey City, N. J. 22 21 #17 #19 35 Washington, D.C... 13 11 10 6 5 
Los Angeles, Calif. 23 23 #17 «#«17—~=«18 —- - -—- —_ = 
Milwaukee, Wis.. 10 8 8 8 6 a eee 18 18 18 16 13 


*For an explanation of the construction of the index, see March, 1928, AMERICAN FEDERA- 


TIONIST.* Revised. 
*For an explanation of the collection and computation of the figures, see March, 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


1928 
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STATE FEDERATIONS 
OF LABOR 


PENNSYLVANIA 


James E. KELLEY 


Secretary-Treasurer, Pennsylvania Federation of Labor 


N Tuesday morning, May 8, 
O at 10 o'clock in Musicians 

Hall, 118 North 18th Street, 
Philadelphia, the twenty-seventh an- 
nual convention of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Labor was called to 
order by Joseph Richie, General Or- 
ganizer of the American Federation 
of Labor. After an official welcome 
by the Hon. Harry A. Mackey, 
mayor of the city of Philadelphia, 
Charles A. Waters, Secretary of the 
Department of Labor and Industry, 
and Adolph Hirschberg, President 
of the Central Labor Union of Phil- 
adelphia, the gavel was turned over 
to James H. Maurer, President of 
the Federation. 

Many representatives of labor or- 
ganizations with a national reputa- 
tion were present, who addressed the 
delegates. Their messages were well 
received and will be of great educa- 
tional value to the labor movement. 

One of the outstanding features 
of the convention was the adoption 
of a resolution dealing with the 
strike of the bituminous miners in 
central and western Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and West Virginia. The reso- 
lution called upon the members of 
organized labor to contribute one 
day’s pay in order to support the 


United Mine Workers in their 
struggle. Delegates Kennedy, Casey, 
Fagan and Mark outlined the strug- 
gle of the United Mine Workers 
against the unscrupulous coal oper- 
ators, who abrogated the Jackson- 
ville agreement, and who are endeav- 
oring to force the United Mine 
Workers into chattel slavery by the 
use of the “yellow-dog contract.” 
The delegates, by their vote, have 
shown that they stand solidly behind 
the striking miners, and will do all in 
their power to fulfill the intent of 
the resolution. 

Other resolutions that were 
adopted and which are of vital inter- 
est to the labor movement are as 
follows: pertaining to the shorter 
work day and work week for women; 
protesting against the increasing of 
the immigration quota; urging the 
central labor bodies to put forth 
special efforts to celebrate Labor 
Day; pertaining to the six-hour day 
and the five-day week; pertaining to 
the rights of free speech, free press 
and free assemblage; pertaining to 
the abuse of labor injunctions; con- 
demning the yellow-dog contract; 
pertaining to the introduction of bills 
in the next Assembly providing for 
the legal rights of bona fide unions, 
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the right of collective bargaining, 
free medical service and a guaran- 
tee bank law; condemning the Public 
Service Commission for discriminat- 
ing against the street and electric 
railway employees in the Pottsville 
district ; the repeal of the Flynn Anti- 
sedition Law; state pensions for the 
blind; endorsement of the Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company; re- 
questing the American Federation of 
Labor to investigate the work of the 
Industrial Labor Bureau of Geneva; 
pertaining to the unemployment situ- 
ation; condemning the war in Nica- 
ragua; pertaining to the organizing 
of the unorganized; endorsement of 
the barbers license law; providing 
for a campaign to be conducted 
against the manufacture of prison- 
made goods that enter into competi- 
tion with union-made goods; and one 
severely condemning the “Save the 
Union Committee” and the “Penn- 
sylvania-Ohio Relief Committee.” 
Workers education received more 
attention at this convention than any 
previously, owing to the fact that 
workers education is coming to be 
better understood and assuming its 
proper place in the labor movement. 
Brother John Mates, delegate to the 
American Federation of Labor con- 
vention, in his report to this conven- 
tion dwelt some time on the educa- 
tional activities of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. The education 
committee stressed the fact that local 
unions and central bodies should es- 
tablish workers study classes in their 
respective districts. The educational 
director in his report to this conven- 
tion has shown that a great deal has 
been accomplished in the formation 
of workers study classes, and that 
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workers education will become more 
and more a factor of progress in the 
labor movement as it comes to be 
better understood. 

Although it was pretty well under- 
stood by most of the delegates that 
President Maurer was not a candi- 
date for re-election, however, his an- 
nouncement from the stand after 
making his report, “I bid you fare- 
well, as I again, with pleasure, join 
the great army of privates,” brought 
prolonged silence in the convention 
and tears from the eyes of many of 
the delegates, the delegates know- 
ing full well the service Brother 
Maurer has rendered this federa- 
tion and the labor movement in gen- 
eral in his sixteen years as president. 
Most every delegate that had the op- 
portunity to express his opinion paid 
high tribute to Brother Maurer and 
his record as president. This in- 
cluded his most bitter opponents in 
regard to policy and on the political 
field, yet ready to grasp his hand in 
high esteem, and honor him for his 
most praiseworthy character and 
honorable record as President of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Labor. 
Brother Maurer was presented with 
two lovely Morris chairs, for him- 
self and his beloved wife, and a dia- 
mond stick pin by the delegates as a 
token of remembrance and high 
honor and esteem for his sixteen 
years of faithful service. 

Quite a spirited contest waged over 
the election of president of the Fed- 
eration. This contest was between 
John A. Phillips of the Typo- 
graphical Union of Philadelphia, and 
Congressman John J. Casey of the 
Plumbers and Steamfitters of Wilkes- 
Barre. Mr. Casey receiving the high- 
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est number of votes, was declared 
elected by President Maurer. Secre- 
tary-Ireasurer James E. Kelley, of 
the United Mine Workers, was re- 
turned to that office for another two 
years. Vice-Presidents elected are 
as follows: 1st, John Kmetz; 2d, 
Vernon Fletcher; 3d, A. P. Bowers; 
4th, William L. Cooney; sth, 
Thomas G. Robertson; 6th, Law- 
rence J. Katz; and 7th, Ed Barry. 
Auditors elected were: James Mc- 
Elroy, John Garrahan and Charles 
Lahr. Delegate to the American 
Federation of Labor convention, 
Tobias Hall. 

I feel that this report would not 
be complete without paying our re- 
spects to the Central Labor Union of 
Philadelphia and their committee 
for the wonderful entertainment pro- 
vided for the delegates to the con- 
vention. On Tuesday evening there 
was an educational mass meeting 
held to discuss workers education and 
to stimulate interest in workers study 
classes. On Wednesday evening a 
banquet for the delegates, their wives 
and friends was given, there being 
about a thousand present. The out- 
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standing feature of this entertain- 
ment was the visit of the Irish and 
German ambassadors of peace, the 
trans-Atlantic fliers, to the banquet 
hall. They received a fitting wel- 
come by the delegates and in turn 
the fliers paid their respects to the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Labor 
and the labor movement. On Thurs- 
day evening the delegates were 
treated to a show and six bouts of 
boxing, which livened up the dele- 
gates, and I am sure they will long 
remember and appreciate the wonder- 
ful entertainment provided by the 
labor movement of Philadelphia. 
The general industrial conditions 
of the State of Pennsylvania are bad, 
with a great deal of unemployment. 
Eighty thousand bituminous miners 
are still on strike. Anthracite miners 
are working two and three days per 
week. The metal trades are very 
dull, while the building trades, as 
spring approaches, are opening up 
with some new work. There were 
457 delegates in attendance, the larg- 
est number of delegates in attend- 
ance in the history of the Federation. 


LOSs AND GAIN 


I never knew I lost so much 


Until I gained you for a friend; 


I never knew I gained so much, 


Until I lost you in the end. 





—Sister M. EUvuta tia. 
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N ORDER that we may have a 
better understanding of what is 
taking place in the industrial 

structure of New England and Mas- 
sachusetts, a knowledge of certain 
fundamental economic changes which 
have been taking place in this coun- 
try is essential. I wonder how many 
of us realize the extent of these 
changes which are so vital to the 
matter of employment. 

All of us are familiar with the 
country-wide shift of the numbers 
formerly engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits into the occupations of manu- 
facturing and trade, but few realize 
its extent. 





* The addresses of John S. Lawrence and Stock- 
ton Raymond were a part of the Unemploy- 
ment Conference held in Springfield, Mass., 
March 10-11, 1928. The conference was ar- 


ranged by the Committee on Education of the 

Springfield Central Labor Union, with the co- 

operation of the Workers Education Bureau. 
—Editor. 
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Between 1880 and 1920, the pro- 
portion of people employed in agri- 
culture, lumbering and fishing has de- 
creased from nearly 50 per cent to 
a little more than 25 per cent, while 
the proportion engagéd in manufac- 
turing has increased from 25% per 
cent to 33 per cent. The trade 
group, which includes transportation 
and clerical services, has doubled its 
proportion of total people engaged. 
In 1880 this group accounted for 
only 12 per cent, while now it em- 
braces nearly 25 per cent of our total 
wage-earners. 

During recent years, increased eff- 
ciency in manufacturing has retarded 
the increase of wage-earners in man- 
ufacturing, while our complex sys- 
tems of distribution now absorb a 
much greater proportion of our 
workers. In 1925, due to manufac- 
turing efficiency, the number of wage- 
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earners employed in all manufactur- 
ing establishments in the United 
States was 4 per cent less than in 
1923, while the quantity of output 
was 6 to 7 per cent greater. On the 
other hand, it is estimated that since 
1920, three-quarters of a million ad- 
ditional workers were employed in 
the distribution and servicing of au- 
tomobiles alone. From these facts it 
is evident that the next census will 
show an even greater proportion of 
our population engaged in the distri- 
bution and service groups. 

Bearing in mind these major 
trends of economic change which are 
so strongly affecting our occupational 
groups, let us now turn our attention 
to the changes taking place within 
the industries of New England and 
examine their effect upon the number 
of workers employed by these indus- 
tries. 

Figures taken from the census of 
manufactures in 1923 and 1925 show 
that New England’s losses in num- 
ber of industrial wage-earners in this 
two-year perioPhave been very large. 
Altogether, New England employed 
in 1925 more than 131,000 less 
workers in her industries than she 
did in 1923, a loss of 10 per cent, as 
compared with a loss of only 4 per 
cent in all the industries of the 
United States. National conditions 
lead us to believe that our communi- 
ties were able to absorb into distri- 
bution and service this 4 per cent of 
workers made available through in- 
creased efficiency of production. 
Even if we assume that New Eng- 
land, because of her high purchasing 
power and density of her popula- 
tion, is able to find occupation for a 
still larger proportion of workers re- 
leased from industry, it is disturbing 
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to find our percentage of loss so far 
above that for the rest of the coun- 
try. 

What is the cause of these tre- 
mendous losses in number of wage- 
earners employed in the industries of 
New England and Massachusetts? 
Let us examine the figures more 
closely and determine where these 
losses have occurred. 

In Massachusetts alone, during the 
period from 1923 to 1925, over 
12,000 employees were released from 
the boot and shoe industry, which 
includes cut stock and findings. An- 
other 10,000 employees in the 
woolen and worsted industries of 
Massachusetts were dispensed with 
in this period, and our cotton mills 
employed 17,000 less workers in 
1925. 

We are all familiar with these 
losses and I quote them only to show 
that Massachusetts has been hard 
hit. Let us therefore examine con- 
ditions in certain other major New 
England industries the trend of 
which is not so commonly known. 

The survey of New England in- 
dustries recently completed by the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce reveals some interesting com- 
parisons of the growth of certain im- 
portant New England industries with 
the growth of those industries in the 
United States as a whole. 

Our paper and wood pulp indus- 
try has ranked high in its proportion 
of the total output for the country 
for a great many years, yet we find 
that since 1914 the output has in- 
creased only 131 per cent, while that 
for the United States as a whole 
shows an increase of 173 per cent. 
The number of establishments and 
the number of wage-earners em- 
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ployed has decreased in all New 
England States but Maine. In the 
paper mills of New England there 
was a reduction of 14 per cent in the 
number of employees between 1923 
and 1925, and a decrease of 4 per 
cent in total sales volume. 

The foundry and machine shop in- 
dustry in New England, ranking fifth 
in importance of value added by man- 
ufacture, is not making encouraging 
progress except in the State of Con- 
necticut. There has been a 30 per 
cent decrease in the number of estab- 
lishments in New England since 
1914, with a corresponding decrease 
in number of employees. Its pro- 
duction in New England has not in- 
creased as fast as that for-the coun- 
try as a whole, while in the period 
1923 to 1925 there was an actual 
decrease of some $29,000,000, or 
more than 12 per cent, in total value 
of product. Employment in this in- 
dustry in Massachusetts fell off be- 
tween 1923 and 1925 by over 5,000 
wage-earners. 

Again in our manufacture of brass, 
bronze and other nonferrous alloys 
which ranks twelfth in importance 
among New England industries, 
New England’s progress between 
1914 and 1923 has been slow com- 
pared with that for the country as 
a whole. Our production has in- 
creased 148 per cent in this period, 
while that for the country as a whole 
shows an increase of 275 per cent, 
or nearly twice as great. Over this 
entire period of 1914 to 1923 there 
was in New England an increase of 
only 161 per cent in number of estab- 
lishments, while in Massachusetts, 
26 nonferrous foundries went out 
of business last year. 
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What is it that is standing in the 
way of the progress of these long- 
established New England industries? 
Why is new capital and management 
not forthcoming in aid of expanding 
the activities of existing firms and 
newcomers into these fields? Should 
we not make it our business to find 
out if there are any conditions in 
Massachusetts tending to hamper the 
success and growth of some of our 
long-established industries? If there 
is not parity of manufacturing condi- 
tions as between this and competing 
sections, how can we expect our in- 
dustries to grow and provide more 
rather than less employment? 

I believe there are certain burdens 
imposed upon the manufacturing es- 
tablishments of Massachusetts which 
are definitely slowing up our indus- 
trial progress. Foremost among 
these is the burden of local taxation 
of our industries. In the period 1918 
to 1926, state taxes in Massachu- 
setts increased by approximately 
$10,000,000, or 33 per cent, most of 
which was paid through increased au- 
tomobile registration, while munici- 
pal taxes increased in this same pe- 
riod by $120,000,000, or more than 
100 per cent. Our problem is to 
make the people of our cities and 
towns appreciate that a relation ex- 
ists between taxation and prosperity 
and that constantly increasing taxa- 
tion will inevitably destroy pros- 
perity. 

In this connection the Massachu- 
setts members of the New England 
Council last year directed a letter to 
His Excellency, Governor Alvan T. 
Fuller, suggesting the establishment 
by law of a special commission for 
the study of municipal finance and 
expenditures, with a view to correct- 
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ing the prevailing evil of overvalua- 
tion of competitive industrial proper- 
ties by local assessors. 

The Massachusetts Council has 
also recommended in this letter the 
continuation for another year of the 
official investigation now being car- 
ried on by the Special Commission on 
Taxation in order that our future tax 
procedure may be placed on a basis 
to meet the conditions of today. 

Certain of our Massachusetts in- 
dustries are hindered in the policies 
of their management by our laws af- 
fecting the hours of labor. I will 
pass over this phase, as others have 
covered it, but I would like to men- 
tion that the letter of the Massachu- 
setts Council to our Governor car- 
ried definite recommendations which, 
if accepted, will go far toward equal- 
ization of competitive conditions. 

I am deeply moved by the serious- 
ness of this situation—this distress 
of employment and the unhappiness 
it brings to so many homes. We 
have seen this situation coming, how- 
ever. In fact, it is this very situation 
which has actuated me to spend so 
much of my time as President of the 
New England Council, this Council 
having taken a hand as a stimulating 
body in promoting the development 
of a cooperative spirit in New Eng- 
land and in organizing our forces to 
bring about improved economic con- 
ditions. 

This very meeting held here today 
under the auspices of labor, which 
is more interested in holding indus- 
trial prosperity near its homes than 
is capital or management, gives us 
courage to go on and contribute what 
we can toward the relief of the pres- 
ent situation. 
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It would not do for me to analyze 
or criticize briefly without at the 
same time indicating a cure. I can 
offer no instantaneous remedy, no 
panacea for the prompt solving of 
the problem, but I can make a start, 
and I recommend: 

First. A thorough research study 
of the location of unemployment by 
the State of Massachusetts, to find 
out in what localities it exists, in what 
industries, and to what extent. Such 
a study should also reveal, as far as 
possible, the causes of unemployment 
in these industries and localities. 

Second. An investigation by the 
state and communities of Massachu- 
setts of the effects of existing laws, 
regulations and taxes upon Massa- 
chusetts industries. This also was 
recommended to the Governor in the 
letter of the Massachusetts Council. 

Third. A study of those indus- 
tries in New England, and particu- 
larly in Massachusetts, which are 
showing capacity for growth and 
ability to absorb greater number of 
employees; and the stimulation of 
the further growth of these indus- 
tries by greater support and partici- 
pation on the part of Massachusetts 
communities and their investors. 

New England already has a sub- 
stantial share in these newer and 
growing industries. The manufac- 
ture of electrical machinery, for ex- 
ample, is one industry whose prog- 
ress here has been phenomenal. Be- 
tween 1914 and 1923, this industry 
in New England expanded 45 per 
cent in number of establishments, 
26 per cent in wage-earners, and 217 
per cent in value of product. Like- 
wise the manufactures of hardware, 
machine tools, and cutlery have 
shown a real capacity for growth, 














while our printing and publishing in- 
dustry has increased steadily in its 
employment of both capital and 
labor. Many other smaller indus- 
tries have likewise indicated a real 
capacity for increasing their labor re- 
quirements in New England in the 
immediate future. 

In conclusion I want to make it 
clear that I do not feel the situa- 
tion is discouraging, impossible, or 
really difficult of solution. However, 
platitudes and spread-eagle speeches 
will serve no useful purpose. The 
patient needs a thorough scientific 
analysis of fact and the right pre- 
scription, and during this period of 
investigation all the relief possible to 
keep the patient as comfortable as 
possible. 
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Capital, Labor and Management, 
the three partners of industry, are 
equally interested in and affected by 
the economic changes in process, and 
by any lack of employment. I do 
not think it fitting here to try to 
blame one partner or another, nor 
shall we gain anything by so doing. 
Rather let us go forward in a pro- 
gressive spirit and a_ constructive 
manner. I see nothing to be gained 
by restricting the modern instruments 
of efficiency. They are sure to come 
into use, whatever we may do, and 
those who adopt them will secure the 
business of the future. Rather let 
us strive to lead in the most efficient 
production, and thus secure our share 
of the nation’s business on a sound, 
enduring basis. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT SITUATION FROM A 
COMMUNITY POINT OF VIEW 


STOCKTON RAYMOND 


N a certain sense the community 
| is a cooperative undertaking for 

the purpose of producing men 
and women, just as a shoe factory 
has for its object the manufacture 
of the best possible shoe that can be 
sold at a given price. 

Many years ago I worked in a 
shoe factory, and learned there how 
the various departments are coordi- 
nated in the production of shoes. 

On the top floor was the cutting 
room ; below that the stitching room; 
then the lasting floor; after that the 
finishing room; then the stock and 
shipping floor; and in the basement 
was the heavy machinery for dieing 
out soles. Each department was di- 
rected by a foreman, who in turn 





worked under the direction of the 
general manager. If anything went 
wrong with one department, the 
others were immediately affected. 
If a single shoe were damaged in the 
process of manufacture, it was some 
one’s business to find the reason and 
to make sure that others were not 
injured in the same way. : 

A modern community similarly is 
organized in departments, which 
must be coordinated in order that the 
people of the community may have 
the best possible chance to become 
useful, self-respecting and self-reli- 
ant citizens. The essential depart- 
ments of community life are health, 
education, recreation, industry and 
character. If any one of these de- 
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partments fails to function properly, 
others are immediately affected, and, 
of course, the result is quickly ap- 
parent in the product. Thus unem- 
ployment affects health, education, 
recreation, industry and character, 
and its result upon the people of the 
community is quickly apparent. 

The effects of unemployment are 
not limited to the employer and em- 
ployee primarily affected. Modern 
communities cannot be divided thus 
into water-tight compartments. The 
entire community is affected by the 
maladjustments of any substantial 
group. It is said that mountain 
climbers fasten themselves together 
by ropes, so that if one falls he will 
be supported by others. Similarly 
the people of a community are fast- 
ened together by invisible bonds, so 
that the unemployment of a group 
inevitably burdens all the others. 

Unemployment means less buying 
ability, and thus decreases sales, 
which in turn tend to slow up pro- 
duction, and thus more unemploy- 
ment is created. In this way there 
is a tendency for the situation to go 
from bad to worse. 

But let us see more specifically 
how unemployment is affecting com- 
munity life. President Coolidge has 
said, “‘Look well, then, to the hearth- 
stone; therein all hope for America 
lies.” 

How, then, does unemployment af- 
fect the family? What effect does 
the inability of an able-bodied man 
to find work have upon his family 
and himself? In many _ instances 
known to every social agency such 
men, having first exhausted their 
savings and their credit, are forced 
to apply to public and private relief 
agencies for assistance. Think what 
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it must mean to a man to face the 
fact that he cannot, although physi- 
cally able to work, provide the bare 
physical needs for his family. What 
must his feelings be when he realizes 
that without fault of his own he 
cannot give his children the food 
they require? The danger here is 
not alone from undernourishment 
and neglect of physical needs, but 
even more the effect upon the morale 
of the man and his family. Is it any 
wonder that some of these men, at 
first most appreciative of assistance 
given them, become demanding in 
their attitude? 

While adversity sometimes knits 
a family closer together, unemploy- 
ment often has the opposite effect. 
Sometimes it is hard for the wife 
to understand that no work is ob- 
tainable. In one instance, the woman 
was quite disgusted because her hus- 
band was unable to find work, and 
finally herself decided to seek em- 
ployment. Strangely enough, she 
soon found herself a job, and never 
afterwards was able to believe that 
her husband really tried to do so. 
The man never recovered his self- 
respect, and was so humiliated by 
his position that he became intoler- 
able in his family relations and a sep- 
aration was finally agreed upon. 

Although family difficulties are ac- 
centuated, figures probably do not 
show more desertion during times 
of unemployment. Apparently two 
tendencies here conflict. Although 
the man is dissatisfied, he dare not 
leave his home, for he knows that it 
is even more difficult for a man with- 
out a home and family to find work, 
especially if he is a non-resident in 
the community in which he seeks em- 
ployment. 
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When all resources are exhausted, 
oftentimes there is danger of under- 
nourishment. At a time of wide- 
spread unemployment, the increased 
demand upon social agencies so ex- 
haust their resources that it is diffi- 
cult for them to provide assistance 
needed to maintain the health of 
families applying to them; and, of 
course, many families, rather than 
apply for outside assistance, cut their 
food allowance below the safety 
point. 

Discouragement due to unemploy- 
ment saps self-respect and sense of 
responsibility, weakens will power, 
undermines courage, and leads to 
debt, worry, undernourishment and 
family difficulties. 

But you say this cannot be true 
because of the many fine persons who 
have had this experience and come 
through it unscarred. Granted. The 
resiliency of human nature is such 
that many men and women have un- 
dergone the strain due to unemploy- 
ment, but, upon finding employment, 
have snapped out of it and become 
their old selves again. It cannot be 
denied, however, that upon some the 
imprint stands forever. The experi- 
ence has changed them. They join 
the drifters, and never again have 
the capacity for continuous, sustained 
labor. 

In the attempt to discover the ef- 
fect of unemployment upon the com- 
munity, a number of social workers 
were consulted. - 

Mr. Walter V. McCarthy, Secre- 
tary of the Board of Overseers of 
Public Welfare, says that there are 
about 350 unemployed men now in 
the wood yard, and about 100 others 
known to his department, who for 
some reason are not required to go 
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there. He estimates that the cost 
to the city for relief of these unem- 
ployed men and their families is 
about $5,000 a week. Mr. McCar- 
thy feels that the present situation 
is so severe and has continued for 
so long a time that it is affecting an 
unusually high type of worker. 

Mr. Howard Raymond, Director 
of the Industrial Aid Society, re- 
ports that his organization is deal- 
ing with about twice the number of 
men who were known in previous 
years, and relief expenditures have 
proportionately increased. 

Miss Gertrude Farmer, Chief of 
the Social Service Department at the 
City Hospital, reports undernourish- 
ment in some of the maternity cases 
coming to the hospital, and hears a 
great deal from the patients with 
whom she comes in contact about un- 
employment. 

Miss Elizabeth Rice, Chief of So- 
cial Service Department at the Bos- 
ton Dispensary, reports greatly in- 
creased free admissions and free 
medicine as necessary because of the 
unemployment situation. 

Mr. Alfred Whitman, of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, reports decreased 
payments of fathers for children 
cared for by his organization, because 
of unemployment. 

Miss Mary Alma Cotter, Deputy 
Commissioner, Child Welfare Di- 
vision, reports unusual difficulty in 
securing worthwhile positions for 
children who have arrived at the age 
when they can properly go to work. 

Mr. Albert Kennedy, Head Resi- 
dent of the South End House, re- 
ports landladies having a difficult 
time because of lodgers leaving them. 
He says that many young men be- 
tween sixteen and eighteen are unem- 
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ployed as shown by the number of 
applications by them for hotel and 
caddy camp jobs. 

Miss Ethel Dougherty, Resident 
Director of the Roxbury Neighbor- 
hood House, reports many young 
boys and girls hanging around be- 
cause they cannot get jobs. She feels 
that many people in her neighbor- 
hood are discouraged and that their 
morale is suffering. There is much 
talk about unemployment and much 
discouragement, but nothing con- 
structive is being done. Miss 
Dougherty feels that some of the 
small stores are bearing a heavy bur- 
den by giving credit to their regular 
customers. She also feels that there 
is a good deal of undernourishment, 
due to unemployment and to the ex- 
haustion of the resources of the so- 
cial agencies. She feels that unem- 
ployment is likely to cause marital 
difficulties and to aggravate those al- 
ready existing. Her organization is 
attempting to meet the need for 
more recreation by a game room and 
is encouraging recreation on a family 
basis. 

Mr. Frederick Soule, Director of 
the Norfolk House Center, reports 
fees dropping off in various depart- 
ments due to inability to pay because 
of unemployment. 

Mr. Thomas F. Teehan, Proba- 
tion Officer of the Municipal Court, 
reports that from one-third to one- 
half of the men on probation to him 
are unemployed. He says that this 
often intensifies marital difficulties, 
the wives urging that the men be 
compelled to pay something for their 
support or be committed. Not un- 
derstanding the situation, sometimes 
they feel that the court is too lenient 
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in dealing with their husbands. Mr. 
Teehan believes that unemployment 
oftentimes makes the man dejected 
and irritable and has a bad effect on 
his family life. 

Mr. Seymour Stone, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Correction, feels that 
unemployment tends to increase law 
breaking and adds to the difficulties 
of men on parole. Apparently idle 
hands are more likely to get into 
mischief than busy ones, and discour- 
agement due to unemployment prob- 
ably means greater tendency to law- 
breaking during periods of industrial 
depression. 

The experience of the Family 
Welfare Society is similar to that of 
other agencies. In January the so- 
ciety had more applications due to 
unemployment than in any month 
since the depression in 1921 to 1922, 
with corresponding increase in relief 
expenditures. Workers of the so- 
ciety find constantly the effect of dis- 
couragement due to unemployment. 
They agree with Thomas Carlyle 
that ‘a man willing to work and 
unable to find work is perhaps the 
saddest sight that fortune’s ine- 
quality exhibits under the sun.” 
Some of the adverse effects upon 
family life noted by the Family 
Welfare Society, as well as by the 
other agencies, are: 


Domestic difficulties 

Undermined morale 

Malnutrition of children 

Women employed instead of their 
husbands 

Burden of debt 


Discontent 


From the point of view of the un- 
employed, proper treatment depends 














UNEMPLOYMENT SITUATION FROM COMMUNITY POINT OF VIEW 


upon proper analysis of the group 
affected. There are: 


(a) Homeless and non-resident. 

(b) Aged, sick and those suffering 
from other difficulties than 
unemployment. 

(c) Resident persons able and will- 
ing to work but unable to find 
employment. 


Homeless and non-resident per- 
sons should be discouraged from 
coming into the community. If they 
come, conditions for relief should be 
rigorous, and wherever possible they 
should be returned to the place of 
their legal residence. 

The aged, sick and those suffering 
from disabilities other than unem- 
ployment should be provided for ade- 
quately on a social basis by existing 
agencies, the emphasis always being 
placed on rehabilitation. 

The resident person able and will- 
ing to work, but unable to find em- 
ployment, constitutes a truly com- 
munity problem which can only be 
dealt with through the united effort 
of the entire community. The only 
remedy for unemployment is work. 

While the unemployed must not 
be neglected, the problem is to deal 
with unemployment. 

The practical program for the 
prevention of unemployment en- 
dorsed by the American Association 
for Labor Legislation includes: 


1. Adequate permanent public em- 
ployment service. 

2. A more intelligent, long-range 
planning of public works. 

3. The regularization of public em- 
ployment, and 

4. Unemployment compensation on 
the same principle as the suc- 
— accident compensation 
aw. 
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Other remedies proposed are: 


1. Efforts to make rural life more 
attractive, and thus keep more 
people on the land. 


2. Efforts to secure better distribu- 
tion of newcomers to America. 


3. Increase of compulsory school age 
and control of worker’s en- 
trance into labor market 
through vocational guidance. 


Surely these and other proposals 
for the prevention of unemployment 
merit careful consideration. The 
problem is not so much to think of 
new ways to deal with unemploy- 
ment as to carefully study the pro- 
posals which have already been 
made, and to put into operation 
those which seem most likely to 
prove effective. 

Do we not need in the State De- 
partment of Labor and Industry a 
separate division on employment, 
charged with responsibility— 


1. For administering the state em- 
ployment offices, which is now 
one of the functions of the Bu- 
reau of Statistics. 


2. For studying the facts and mak- 
ing recommendations as to the 
practicability of adopting in 
Massachusetts some plan for 
long-range planning of public 
work, under which a minimum 
of public work will be under- 
taken during periods of indus- 
trial prosperity, and a maxi- 
mum of public work when pri- 
vate industry is slack. 


3. For collecting and disseminating 
among employers of the state 
information about methods 
adopted in this state and else- 
where for the regularization 
of private employment. 
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4. For securing and _ interpreting 
facts in regard to employment 
and unemployment, and for 
making such recommendations 
and for taking such action from 
time to time as may seem 
proper. 

Here surely is a project in which 
the Department of Labor and Indus- 
try and the employers and workers 
of the state may well join hands. 

Unemployment has a disastrous 
effect upon the community as a 
whole. It tends to undermine the 
morale of those whom it affects di- 
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rectly, and to disintegrate the family. 
It strikes at the youth of the com- 
munity. Certainly the situation de- 
mands concerted action in the at- 
tempt to find a remedy. 

Cannot all join in the establish- 
ment in the Department of Labor 
and Industry of a division on em- 
ployment, which would be active 
year in and year out in promoting, 
with the cooperation of public and 
private employers, well-considered 
and constructive plans for the pre- 
vention of unemployment. 


FROM ELECTRICITY TO SUPERPOWER 
Dr. P. R. DRUCKER 


President Colorado Springs Labor College 


I 


BOUT the year 1725 the great 
F getd Daniel Defoe wrote a 
book entitled “A Tour 
Through the Whole Island of Great 
Britain,” in which he immortalized 
the industrial conditions of England 
as they existed in his time. In a vivid 
pen picture he showed the working 
people of that age happy and con- 
tented, every workingman with a 
home of his own and an acre or two 
of land around it. They enjoyed the 
happiness of freedom and prided 
themselves on the dignity of their 
craftsmanship. This was a true de- 
scription of what is known in history 
as the domestic system of industry. 
This was written about 1725. 
Some forty-five years later another 
English writer described the same vil- 
lages and their conditions as he found 





them in his time. This description 
was immortalized in the “Deserted 
Village,” in which the author, Oliver 
Goldsmith, tells of the great changes 
that had taken place in the course of 
the last few years. The village was 
deserted, the houses were dilapi- 
dated, the gardens grown to weeds; 
and instead of the cheerful hum of 
toil that had filled the homes of the 
village formerly, there was now the 
stillness of death overhanging the 
whole countryside. . 

What happened during these years 
was that the great industrial revolu- 
tion had set in, and with its coming 
the workers left their homes in the 
villages and were forced into the cities 
and the factories to become the slaves 
of machines and of coal and iron. 

It was the factory, with its power- 
ful and expensive machinery, that 
made the domestic system of industry 

















a thing of the past. While formerly 
the workingman was an independent 
laborer, had owned his tools and had 
been proud of his skill with them, the 
factory system now made his tools 
superfluous and his skill valueless. 
The iron machine could turn out work 
in greater quantity and of better qual- 
ity than that of the human worker. 
And thus the proud and independent 
workingman of bygone days, the 
skilled craftsman, became the bond- 
slave of the man who owned the iron 
machinery and the large factory. 

But these skilled craftsmen did not 
resign themselves to the change with- 
out a struggle. Indeed the story of 
this struggle is full of brutality, mis- 
ery and human tragedy. It was a bit- 
ter and barbarous fight on both sides, 
and as one might have expected, it 
ended disastrously with a crushing de- 
feat for the workers—a defeat in 
which not only the workers of that 
generation suffered but in fact many 
succeeding generations. 

The main reasons for this defeat 
were unpreparedness and ignorance. 
The workers were not ready for nor 
did they expect an industrial revolu- 
tion. They never dreamt that such a 
contingency was possible. Indeed had 
some one warned them of this eventu- 
ality they would have laughed at hin: 
and dubbed him an alarmist. And so 
when the change did set in they were 
helpless and unable to meet the new 
conditions. They failed wholly to un- 
derstand what was taking place in the 
world around them and therefore 
could make no plans for meeting these 
new developments. Blindly and igno- 
rantly they resorted to rage and vio- 
lence. They formed mobs, rushed 
into the factory towns, destroyed ma- 
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chines, and set fire to the buildings. 
They did not even stop at bloodshed. 
Of course this attitude made matters 
worse, as it aroused public opinion 
against them to a high pitch. The 
employers appealed to the state in the 
name of law and order. This brought 
the government into the conflict. It 
turned its army and police on these 
unorganized raging workers. The 
government fought them with the 
same rage and fury. 

The poor workers were soon over- 
powered; their leaders were executed 
or sent to penal colonies for life. The 
rest, broken in body and spirit, sur- 
rendered to the overwhelming forces 
and were condemned to be slaves of 
the machines forever—they and their 
children. 

II 


It is interesting to speculate just 
how much credence a labor group to- 
day would give to a prophet of immi- 
nent industrial change; to a prophecy 
that even today we are on the thresh- 
old of a new industrial revolution 
which will be harder on the working- 
men of the present generation than 
the one their forebears experienced at 
the end of the seventeenth century; 
for the great industrial changes that 
are about to take place are going to 
be far more sweeping and momen- 
tous. If the seventeenth-century 
changes from hand-work to machine- 
work smote thousands, then the twen- 
tieth-century changes from electricity 
to super-power (when they come) 
will smite millions. 

Since the World War a great 
amount of ingenuity and research is 
being devoted to the working out of 
new inventions and new labor-saving 
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devices with the hope of increasing 
the amount of production and dimin- 
ishing the cost of labor. It is not just 
a few individuals who are working 
for this change, but all the leading 
nations of the world have set them- 
selves feverishly to the task of accom- 
plishing these results, so as to become 
the leading producing country. Amer- 
ican inventiveness, resourcefulness and 
science are concentrating on a study of 
varying wireless wave lengths and 
their possible application to the in- 
dustry. Centralization of electrical 
power and its transmission on a hith- 
erto undreamed of scale are being 
worked out in many parts of the coun- 
try. Ata recent meeting of electrical 
engineers the statement was made 
that electricity is still in its infancy. 
Electricity, said the late Dr. Stein- 
metz, is now only at the dawn, the 
threshold of its possibilities. The new 
inventions will not only revolutionize 
industry, but will make man the mas- 
ter of nature. The power supply of 
the future, he maintained, will be ob- 
tained from a giant radio wave which 
will circle the globe, and its power 
will be the same that drives the earth 
around the sun. The driving power 
for industries yoking this force will 
measure in millions of kilowatts and 
make one machine do what thousands 
are doing now. Other nations are 
busying themselves with the power of 
the electron. It is said that if the 
atom can be broken up, its positive 
power separated from its negative, 
the power of the electron will do 
away with all machinery, and the sci- 
entific equivalent for “letting George 
do it” will become “let the electron 
do it.””. Other scientists, again, are 
working on the theory of harnessing 
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the power of the solar rays, the the- 
ory being that when this becomes pos- 
sible the work done by machines in a 
year can be done by the sun in a day. 

These predictions are fascinating 
to the layman. They open up en- 
trancing vistas to the imagination. 
But let us look at them from the 
social point of view. Who is to own 
all this force? It is natural to pre- 
dict that super-machinery and super- 
power will be owned and managed by 
super-corporations. What will then 
become of the worker? To mention 
the farmhand first. “When electric- 
ity becomes a prominent factor in 
agriculture it will accentuate certain 
tendencies now being developed by 
other causes.” “The pro- 
portion of our population living on 
farms will further decrease,” says a 
government farm expert. “There is 
no reason for being blind to the fact 
that as in other fields, so in agricul- 
ture, the introduction of power (elec- 
tric) means less man-hours required 
for a given operation. As power 
comes in, the percentage of our popu- 
lation making a living from farming 
may be expected to decrease.” (Lit- 
erary Digest, February 6, 1926). 
Imagine, if you can, a super-tractor 
driven by electrical super-power, do- 
ing under the management of one 
man what before perhaps 1,000 la- 
borers have done. It can plow, har- 
row, and seed ten miles a day. Of 
course, all the farmhands will be dis- 
missed. They will flock to the city 
to compete with the city workers. 
The small farmer again will not be 
in a position to compete with the big 
corporation owners. He will be 
forced to give up his small holding 
and move to town. His class will be 
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added to the numbers looking for 
work. 

But the workingmen in the town 
are themselves threatened by super- 
power and super-machinery. A cheer- 
ful statement was recently issued by 
an efficiency engineer to the effect that 
in the not remote future no human 
being will have to perform any un- 
skilled labor: all digging, ditching, 
cleaning, and other factory manual 
labor will be done by machines. From 
a certain point of view, all this is fine 
prospect to contemplate. It is a fine 
thing to think of human beings as 
performing only skilled tasks, where 
intelligence, craftsmanship, and a 
high mentality will be required. 

The question is: What is to be- 
come of the millions of unskilled 
workers now depending for a liveli- 
hood on their work? Where will 
they go? Can they enter the skilled 
trades? Then what is to become of 
the present skilled workers? For 
these last, too, must dread the com- 
petition of the super-machinery that 
will displace them in their skilled 
work. I need not mention here such 
present-day devices as the adding 
machine, the calculator, which can 
perform arithmetical operations 
more rapidly and exactly than a 
trained man. The new Remington 
bookkeeping typewriter is already 
forcing bookkeepers out of their jobs. 
Similarly the automatic hydraulic 
generating engine, known as “‘sub- 
station,” can be placed anywhere 
where there are waterfalls and, with- 
out any human supervision or cor- 
rection even, can generate electric 
power and transmit it to the city 
where it may be needed. This is 
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right now competing forcefully with 
electrical workers. So we see that 
the skilled workers are not safe 
either. 


These are only a few of the tre- 
mendous industrial devices which are 
coming into production and many 
others are hovering on the horizon 
ready to swoop down on the unsus- 
pecting worker and _ revolutionize 
human conditions. What are we 
going to do about it? Should we 
try to do anything at all, or should 
we wait, like the workers of the sev- 
enteenth century, until we are over- 
taken by the change and then turn 
against the inventions that might, 
under proper conditions, make human 
lives richer and happier? 

If the workingmen today should 
wait with folded arms until these 
forces were yoked to machinery, there 
is no question but that they will be 
overtaken by the same misfortunes 
on a larger scale that overtook the 
industrial workers of the eighteenth 
century. Indeed, the situation after 
this new industrial revolution will be 
far worse for the workingmen than 
that following the former one. For 
under the old industrial revolution 
the capitalist class, the bourgeoisie, 
were still fighting for supremacy 
against the old feudal military no- 
bility. Hence they had to be some- 
what careful in their treatment of 
the workingmen lest the two classes 
join forces against the capitalists. 
Today, however, capitalism rules su- 
preme. It need fear no flank attack 
by the militarists, since militarism 
and high ranks have now joined 
forces with capital. The latter, 
therefore, is free today to use all 
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its power against the workmen. With 
the super-power developed and at 
the disposal of the big corporations, 
the great mass of people could easily 
be held in subjection by a few mili- 
tary hirelings in the pay of capital- 
ists. 

What in all likelihood will hap- 
pen—if nothing is done to prevent 
it—is not hard to foresee. All the 
new labor-saving devices, all the in- 
genious new inventions due to super- 
power, will go to benefit capital. The 
superfluous workman will be thrown 
out of employment, the rest will have 
to submit to the dictation of the su- 
per-corporation which will be master 
of the situation. These corporations 
will have no fear of revolution, be- 
cause the super-forces at their dis- 


posal will be more than adequate to. 


crush every uprising at its inception. 
It is true that this condition will 
not last forever, any more than the 
unemployment and other misery fol- 
lowing the first industrial revolution 
lasted forever. In time changes for 
the better will take place. Slowly 
various kinds of work and occupa- 
tions may be found for the unem- 
ployed. While there may not be 
any new world to settle, there may 
be other discoveries that will help 
the starving masses. By the end of 
twenty or thirty years there might 
be established once again the balance 
between population and employment. 
But those who were unfortunate 
enough to live during the interim will 
have to suffer, starve, and slave be- 
cause of our neglect today to antici- 
pate the future and prepare for the 
changes that are ahead of us. 
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IV 


What is the remedy to this threat- 
ening danger? Many, of course, will 
answer public ownership of public 
utilities, public ownership of all su- 
per-power. This may be the best 
solution or it may even be the solu- 
tion. We may ask, however, how 
could this solution be carried out? 
We have all heard of the wonderful 
advice of the mice about having a 
bell put on the neck of the cat so 
that they could hear her approach. 
The only difficulty they found with 
this remedy was the method of put- 
ting the bell on the cat. The same 
difficuity will be encountered in our 
solution of the super-power problem. 
What method should be adopted for 
putting it into public ownership? At 
present Labor has neither the influ- 
ence, the vote nor the inclination to 
fight for public ownership of public 
utilities. Labor is divided, and but 
partially organized. What is worse, 
even if Labor today would be power- 
full enough to obtain the public utili- 
ties of the country they have no abil- 
ity, training or education to manage 
them. 

Labor at present is not prepared 
to deal with this problem or to solve 
it. Labor must first prepare itself 
before it may even begin to think of 
solving this problem. Labor educa- 
tion is the most essential factor and 
the first step to be taken before at- 
tempting to solve this problem of 
how to avert the impending tragedy 
of this new industrial revolution. 
Education can help the worker in 
several ways. First, education may 
awaken the workingmen in this coun- 
try to the threatened danger and may 
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bring about union in the ranks. It 
can help build up public opinion fa- 
vorable to workers. It is due to 
ignorance on both sides that business 
men are as a rule against Labor. As 
a matter of fact, business success and 
prosperity coincides with high wages 
and a high standard of living for the 
workers. The prosperity of every 
industrial town depends on the in- 
come of its wage-earners. If they 
earn a low wage, they can afford 
only the absolute necessities of life. 
There is naturally no room in that 
town for any business that deals 
with other than these necessities. 
There is no need for high-class dry- 
goods or men’s furnishing stores, for 
florists’ shops or jewelry stores; not 
even for banks to take care of sav- 
ings, as there are none to be taken 
care of. 

But look at the town where the 
workmen are well paid and as a 
result have a high standard of liv- 
ing. There you will find all kinds 
of business ventures of a semi-luxuri- 
ous type. It has been the high wages 
of the workers in this country which 
have made for the prosperity of the 
business man in the last few years. 

But it is due to wrong economic 
ideas that the average business man 
is opposed to labor organizations 
which strive to raise the standard of 
living. The greedy individual gains 
momentarily from paying a low 
wage, but the economics of the 
country as a whole suffer from this. 
It is up to the workers to enlighten 
the business man on this point. Every 
workman should know enough eco- 
nomics and enough of labor union 
ideals and aims to discuss this point 
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intelligently with his grocer, his 
haberdasher, his garageman, his 
banker. A workman educated on 


this point can convince the business 
man on which side his bread is but- 
tered, and then get him to cooperate 
with Labor instead of opposing it. 
Then, when the industrial change 
comes the workmen will have public 
opinion on their side and business 
organization of small capitalists will 
cooperate with labor organizations 
in every righteous demand on the 
super-corporation. 

Then again, education will make 
the workman more adaptable to new 
conditions. If I were asked what is 
the special function of education, I 
would answer that it is not the 
obtaining of new information. Just 
question most of our students and 
you will find that they forget in a 


*few months all they ever learned at 


college. Our students in colleges and 
universities must have so many years 
of foreign language, so many years 
of mathematics and science, so many 
of literature. Yet few of them re- 
member much of the work in these 
courses. And yet the time spent in 
classrooms is not wasted, in spite of 
the amount of knowledge forgotten 
in a short time. For these same 
students have not only learned to 
think and change their point of view 
when they hear convincing argu- 
ments, but they have acquired the 
invaluable ability of adapting them- 
selves to new conditions, which is the 
greatest advantage education has to 
offer. In the evolutionary process 
every organism that cannot adapt 
itself to change goes under, and the 
survival of the fittest means simply 
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the survival of the adaptable. This 
is a fact which cannot be too strongly 
stressed. 

Now ignorant people cannot adapt 
themselves to change, no matter how 
much native intelligence they possess. 
It requires a certain amount of men- 
tal training to acquire this most im- 
portant mental habit. And educa- 
tion provides just this mental train- 
ing. When the great  industriai 
change comes the men who have had 
this educational training will readily 
adapt themselves to the new condi- 
tions. The others will be like the 
helpless workers of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries; they will be 
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crushed by the super-machines of the 
future. 

Again, education will provide the 
necessary technical knowledge for 
the working people so that they 
could take charge of the super-power 
when the need arises. For it calls 
for a great deal of education to work, 
manage and control the great forces 
of Nature. 

In view of these facts I need not 
urge the need of Labor education 
and the need of taking advantage 
of the training labor colleges offer, 
but will close by reiterating that the 
wise man is he who, keeping one end 
in view, makes all things serve. 


THE WAY TO THE ARBUTUS 


I cannot remember the names of roads and hills, 
I only remember where the wild flowers grow; 
By an old stone cellar there are daffodils 
And bluets where a pasture brook runs slow. 


I cannot remember which is east or west, 

I only remember where a lady’s-slipper stood; 
And I recall arbutus, growing best 

Around a certain corner of a certain wood. 


I cannot remember the path that winds along there, 
I only remember a wild rose in the lane 

Where you cross by a thicket beyond the maidenhair, 
Past the place I found a gentian in the rain. 


CATHERINE CATE COBLENTZ. 














THe AvuTOMOBILE INDUsTRY: Its Eco- 
NOMIC AND COMMERCIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT, by Ralph C. Epstein. A. W. 
Shaw Co., Chicago and New York. 
1928. 412 pp. Price, $4.00. Reviewed 
by Albert Abrahamson, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


IOGRAPHIES are rarely written 

about infant prodigies, no matter how 
brilliant they may be. Similarly, in the eco- 
nomic world, maturity as well as achieve- 
ment is necessary before a given industry 
calls forth a worth-while literature. The 
automobile industry has passed its thirtieth 
birthday. Compared with the four vehicles 
in existence in 1895, there are now twenty- 
two million automobiles on our roads and 
in our garages, a total greater than the 
number of telephones in this country. 
Such a record demands and merits explana- 
tion and analysis. Dr. Epstein has chosen 
certain commercial aspects of the industry 
for such a treatment, and in this volume 
presents in an unusually interesting man- 
ner the results of a careful and thorough 
research. 

After sketching the pervasiveness of the 
automobile in American life, Dr. Epstein 
traces the evolution of the principle and 
the practice of mass production, with par- 
ticular application to the automobile in- 
dustry. It is in this latter connection that 
he makes one of the few references to the 
labor aspects of the industry. “Nowhere 
has the division of labor been carried fur- 
ther; nowhere has an almost inconceivably 
complex task of manufacture come to be 
executed with greater dispatch; nowhere 
has ‘thought, skill and intelligence’ been 
transferred more completely from worker 
to machine.” This fact is merely men- 
tioned; its many important consequences 
are not developed. By far the greater part 


of the volume is given to a careful statisti- 
cal treatment of certain commercial phases 
of the industry: the growth of the market; 
the prevalent methods of market distribu- 
tion; the success and failure of individuals 
and firms in the industry; the tendency to- 
ward combination and concentration; and 


the fortunes of leading producers. Finally, 
the present status of the industry is studied 
and characterized as one of stability and 
maturity. The author sees a maintenance 
of the present high level of annual produc- 
tion, with an outlet for this product in 
new domestic and foreign demands, and 
especially in the enormous replacement 
demand. 

The treatment of all these topics is un- 
usually complete and realistic. Hardly a 
page passes without a reference, an illus- 
tration, a chart, or a diagram. These, 
together with elaborate appendices, support 
and supplement the author’s points. A 
clear and even style makes the book excep- 
tionally readable. Physically, the volume 
is an excellent example of the art of book- 
making. 

Students of the labor problem will find 
little of direct interest, a lack which the 
author himself admits. In one of the ap- 
pendices there are a few 1926 statistics 
on wages and employment in the industry, 
and among the notes there is a vague sug- 
gestion that the open-shop conditions of 
Detroit may have been one of the factors 
accounting for the industry’s settling in 
and about that city. Otherwise, labor gets 
no attention. In its expressedly limited 
scope, Dr. Epstein’s volume is an admirable 
study, done in the best modern manner of 
economic analysis. For those interested in 
the range of topics mentioned above, it 
leaves little to be desired. 
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Tue Economics oF INSTALMENT SELL- 
inc: A Stupy in ConsuMERsS’ CREDIT, 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE AU- 
TOMOBILE, by Edwin R. A. Seligman. 
In two volumes. Harper & Brothers, 
New York and London, 1927. 357 and 
623 pp. Price, $8. Reviewed by Jur- 
gen Kuczynski. 


NSTALMENT selling—the term does 

not need any introduction. Everybody 
knows what it means because nearly every- 
body has bought something on instalment 
payments, or easy payments or part pay- 
ments, or whatever they may be called. 

Professor Seligman now investigates in 
this study the economic significance of in- 
stalment selling, exactly what it is, what it 
means and what are its consequences for 
the manufacturer, for the dealer, and for 
the consumer. 

Instalment selling is not as new an in- 
stitution as one may think. “It seems, so 
far as can be ascertained, that instalment 
selling of commodities was introduced into 
this country in the year 1807 by the New 
York founder of the house of Cowper- 
thwait & Sons. . . . It was applied 
first to furniture.” It soon spread to other 
businesses and other cities. Its economic 
significance, however, in business as a 
whole was not very great until recently, 
when instalment selling was introduced 
with so great a success in the automobile 
industry. 

In the automobile business, instalment 
selling developed in the second decade of 
the twentieth century, growing “especi- 
ally on the Pacific coast, where the cli- 
mate rendered possible the utilization of 
automobiles for a considerably more pro- 
tracted period than in the rest of the coun- 
try, and where the good roads first made 
their appearance. 

“The overwhelming success of automo- 
bile instalment sales could not but attract 
the attention of the manufacturers and 
the dealers in other lines. In some of these 
industries, as we have seen, the methods 
were old and well tried. But a new im- 
petus was now given to instalment selling 
in furniture, sewing mgchines, pianos and 
books. The great development, however, 
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occurred in connection either with entirely 
new products which now for the first time 
came upon the market, or with the older 
lines in which the method had not yet been 
employed. These products included phono- 
graphs and radio sets, as well as vacuum 
cleaners, washing machines, and mechan- 
ical refrigerators. A great stir has also 
recently been made by the introduction of 
the system into the ready-made clothing 
business by the so-called ten-payment plan.” 

To what extent are commodities sold on 
instalment? Using and correcting esti- 
mates by Milan V. Ayres, Professor Selig- 
man arrives at the figure of $4.574 billions 
as the value of all commodities sold on in- 
stalment for 1925, and at the figure of 
$2.067 billions as the average of instalment 
paper outstanding, that is, the amount of 
money due and not yet paid for goods sold 
on instalment. That means, out of 38 
billions worth of commodities sold in the 
retail trade, 414 billions or 12 per cent are 
sold on instalment. 

Is instalment selling, that is, giving the 
consumer credit, economically sound? Pro- 
fessor Seligman writes: “To object to in- 
stalment selling on the ground that it is 
consumption credit with the further im- 
plication that consumption credit is in some 
way or other less legitimate than produc- 
tion credit is essentially invalid. It rests 
upon a woeful poverty of economic analy- 
sis.” For, there is such a thing as crea- 
tive consumption: “If a man shovels coal 
into the boiler of a locomotive and thereby 
creates steam utilized in transportation, we 
speak of it as an act of production. If a 
man shovels coal into his own furnace in 
order to produce the heat which he enjoys 
in his apartment, we call it an act of con- 
sumption. In reality, there is little differ- 
ence between these two activities. The 
steam in the locomotive is utilimately used 
to create new material goods, or, at all 
events, to increase the values of existing 
goods; but who can tell what end may be 
subserved by the additional heat in the 
apartment of the individual? This addi- 
tional warmth may contribute to all sorts 
of ends, ranging from the mere lazy gratifi- 
cation of the desire for comfort to the 














IMMIGRANT BACKGROUNDS 


most energetic activity in accomplishing 
something that is worth while for the com- 
munity.” 

The work is in two volumes; the first 
one, written by Professor Seligman, pre- 
sents the history and theory of economics 
of instalment selling; the second one con- 
tains a series of studies, the material on 
which Professor Seligman bases his study. 
The series of studies is written by Solomon 
Kuznets, Robert A. Love, Esther McGill, 
George Filipetti, and Ralph West Roby. 


IMMIGRANT BackGRouNpbs. Edited by 
Henry Pratt Fairchild. John Wiley & 
Sons. New York, 1927. 269 pp. Price, 
$2.75. Reviewed by Edna Cers. 


IS volume is a series of essays by dif- 
ferent authors describing the back- 
grounds of important immigrant groups. 
In the first chapter, Mr. Fairchild analyzes 
the contents of immigrant backgrounds and 
evaluates their importance in the assimila- 
tion of immigrants. Of the three factors 
in the background of any group—physical 
environment, race and culture, the author 
concerns himself most with culture. Adap- 
tation to a new physical environment he 
considers to be relatively simple for civil- 
ized man. Race or heredity, the biological 
factor over which man has no control, 
though a much debated question, is of tre- 
mendous importance, in the author’s opin- 
ion. Although the original subdivisions of 
the human stock have undergone an im- 
measurable amount of mixing, he thinks 
that there still remain distinct racial groups 
which he defines as groups “more closely 
related to each other in blood than they 
are to members of other races, because 
their ancestry is more nearly identical.” 
The culture of a group is the set of folk- 
ways by which it solves life problems, and 
it includes language, religion, political and 
economic systems, moral code, family insti- 
tutions, educational system and arts. Fre- 
quently culture traits are so closely associ- 
ated with racial groups that they are 
wrongly attributed to race. Social groups 
bound together by strong ties of a common 
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culture, especially when reinforced by com- 
mon racial traits, become “nationalities.” 
Although this culture has nothing to do 
with biological makeup and is simply ac- 
quired by constant association with the 
group, it becomes such an integral part of 
the individual’s habits of thought and ac- 
tion that he can not get rid of it entirely. 
Yet the complete and whole-hearted ac- 
ceptance of American culture is what we 
expect of our immigrants. The purpose 
of the book is to show to persons who 
have acquired their culture unconsciously 
by living continuously in the same social 
group how the backgrounds of our immi- 
grants differ from our own and how diffi- 
cult is the process of assimilation. 

The authors of the essays in the rest of 
the book do not describe backgrounds in 
the scientific terms of the editor and do not 
include all of the factors in the back- 
grounds of the groups they describe. Some 
stress economic life in the immigrant’s na- 
tive land, some the intellectual and artistic 
achievements of the group and some its 
political institutions. Since most of the 
articles are written by persons brought up 
in foreign groups or personally familiar 
with them they are rich in tone and prob- 
ably give more of the feeling of the immi- 
grant group culture than would a more 
complete factual enumeration of culture 
traits. The reader who is familiar with 
the literature describing the life of immi- 
grants in this country which stresses hous- 
ing conditions, wages and living standards 
will find this volume refreshing reading. 
Its vivid portrayal of the social life the im- 
migrant has left behind, his ideals, and the 
motives which led him to venture across 
the Atlantic make the traditions of immi- 
grant groups stand out as things entitled 
to understanding and respect. The bril- 
liant civilization of South American capi- 
tals, for instance, will surprise the person 
who has become accustomed to think of the 
Latin-American as a mixed Indian-negro- 
Spaniard not far removed from peonage 
against whom we must protect our civiliza- 
tion and our blood. 

For labor people who are in contact with 
foreigners this book will bring a fresh pic- 
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ture of our problem of making these men 
and women American citizens. It contains 
separate essays on the British, French- 
Canadians, Germans, Greeks, Hungarians, 
Irish, Italians, Jews, Jugo-Slavs and 
Czecho-Slovaks, Latin-Americans, Orien- 
tals, Poles, Russian and Baltic peoples, 
Scandinavians and a short chapter on other 
immigrant groups. The volume makes 
easy and interesting reading. 


Tue Pustic AND Its Prosvems, by John 
Dewey. New York, Henry Holt & Co. 
1927. 224 pp. Price $2.50. Reviewed 
by Paul Webbink. 


HE Public and Its Problems is recom- 

mended to all those who, weary of the 
meaningless praise and condemnation 
heaped upon democracy in recent years, 
really wish to understand democracy. 

Showing the inadequacy of fanciful theo- 
ries, Professor Dewey describes the origin 
and nature of government on a basis of 
observable facts. He points out the inter- 
ests shared by large numbers of people, 
who thus constitute a public. For their 
protection the state supposedly acts. He 
shows the futility of seeking refuge from 
the shortcomings of democracy, as we see 
it about us, by replacing it with a régime 
of experts, as American Fascists some- 
times desire. Imperfect as democracy may 
be, it, and it alone, involves ‘“‘a consultation 
and discussion which uncover social needs 
and troubles.” 

The political experience of the American 
public is derived from the intimacy of 
small-town communities. The tremendous 
industrial expansion and reconstruction of 
the nation has destroyed the basis of these 
little communities, and has created nothing 
to take their place. The public has be- 
come diffuse and bewildered. It finds dif- 
ficulty in setting up new means of acting, 
and of discovering how it wants to act— 
swayed meantime by the propaganda of 
those who make use of the public. (Pro- 
fessor Dewey might well have had in mind 
the difficulties which the public is finding 
in regulating the power industry.) 

The human activities and relationships 
constituting the facts with which the public 
is concerned change, as every student of 
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economic history knows. Obviously, the 
political institutions and the policies which 
these institutions carry out, must be 
changed from time to time to accord with 
the changing facts of life. 

The public is unwilling to believe this. 
Its outlook is traditionalistic, believing that 
the things which it remembers as having 
existed within its lifetime are therefore per- 
fect. “One of its commonest forms is a 
truly religious idealization of, and rever- 
ence for, established institutions; for ex- 
amble in our own politics, the Constitution, 
the Supreme Court, private property, free 
contract, and so on.” Meantime, the facts 
of life change, and the public loses all con- 
trol over them. 

In view of the now unavoidable inter- 
relations between communities, the public 
to find its salvation must create a “Great 
Community”—‘“a society in which the 
ever-expanding and intricately ramifying 
consequences of associated activities shall 
be known in the full sense of that word, 
so that an organized, articulate public 
comes into being.” 

How shall this be done? There must be 
full and complete publicity concerning the 
public’s affairs—not only the opportunity 
for publicity, but use of the opportunity. 
Idealization of established institutions, and 
of relatively meaningless words must be 
avoided. Thus, the public must rid itself 
of the habit of thinking of “individual” 
and “social” as alternatives; the real prob- 
lem is that of adjusting group and indi- 
vidual to one another. What affairs are 
individual and what social is a varying 
matter of “time, place and concrete con- 
ditions.” 

Policies and proposals for social action 
must be treated as working hypotheses, 
“not as programs to be rigidly adhered to 
and executed.” They must be subject te 
constant and intelligent scrutiny as to their 
results, and must be revised accordingly. 
To permit this, communication must be 
freed and made effective, for “the problem 
of democracy” consists in the improvement 
“of the methods of debate, discussion and 
persuasion.” “When the machine age has 
thus perfected its machinery it will be a 
means of life and not its despotic master. 
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Democracy will come into its own. . 
it will have its consummation when free 
social inquiry is indissolubly wedded to the 
art of full and moving communication.” 

However, “in its deepest and richest 
sense a community must always remain a 
matter of face-to-face intercourse. Impor- 
tant as the creation of the Great Com- 
munity is, “Democracy must begin at home, 
and its home is the neighborly community.” 
Though the future of the local community 
may seem dark at times, Professor Dewey 
finds many signs of its regeneration. It 
must be built up anew, if democracy is to 
exist. 

The summary which has been given here 
is woefully inadequate. Professor Dewey’s 
analysis is so compact that the duty of the 
commentator should be to expand, rather 
than to summarize. Above all, this is a 
book, not of dogmatic assertions, but of 
searching questions. They are questions 
which everyone concerned with the future 
of this nation must attempt to answer. 


A Suort Story or THE British Work- 
1nG CLass Movement, by G. D. H. 
Cole. Macmillan Co., New York, 1927. 
3 volumes, 640 pp. Price $7.00. Re- 
viewed by Marguerite Steinfeld. 


HE trade-union movement, the growth 
ia the cooperative societies, and the ef- 
forts of the workers in the field of politics 
are for Mr. Cole the leading aspects of one 
and the same thing: the working class 
movement. His “Short History” surveys, 
within a single book the ups and downs of 
the industrial, cooperative, and political as- 
pects of the movement. 

The three volumes tell the story of the 
working-class movement from the end of 
the eighteenth century to 1848; from 1848 
to 1900; and from then till 1927, respec- 
tively. 

The first period marks roughly a first 
phase: a phase of revolt, against the ma- 
chine, against the new—and worse—ways 
of life which the machine age brought on; 
against the transformation of agricultural 
England into an England of textile mills 
and coal mines. The worker is hostile to 
the new things and seeks to bring back the 
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things that used to be by “direct action,” 
by legislation, by organization. The col- 
lapse of this movement comes toward the 
middle of the century; the opposition 
dwindles into resignation and, finally, 
changes into acceptance of industrialism. 

During the second period—from 1848 
to 1888 roughly—the workers try to make 
the best of a system which they could not 
oppose effectively. They fight for better 
wages and better working conditions. 
They build up strong stable craft-unions “ 
to help them in their fight, and cooperative 
societies in order to get their wages’ worth 
in food and clothing. Organization means 
protection ; thence the fight for the right to 
organize freely. During this period the 
bid of the workers is for fair treatment by 
those in power. But it is the bid of a 
small body of skilled craftsmen who earn 
enough, and can save enough, to pay dues 
to the union. 

The less skilled and poorer workers be- 
gin to organize during the third period. 
In 1889 the Gasworkers’ and General 
Laborers’ Union is formed. During the 
same year the dockers strike and win. The 
“new” unions make a place for themselves, 
and even influence the “old” craft-unions 
to open their ranks to less skilled workers. 
With this spread of unionism comes the 
rise of independent political action on the 
part of Labor. The movements begun 
during the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury continue: the unions grow; the co- 
operative societies gain more members; La- 
bor sends representatives to parliament, and 
forms a government in 1924. But with the 
post-war depression counter-movements of 
reaction become more and more powerful ; 
gained ground is lost, and in 1927 the par- 
liament passes the Trades Disputes and 
Trade-Unions Act. 

One instrument develops after the other 
thus: the trade-union, the cooperative so- 
ciety, the political party. At different 
times the one or the other is emphasized. 
But the trade-union is fundamental and es- 
sential. The other instruments help; they 
are important; they are “other irons in the 
fire.” This is Mr. Cole’s belief: “Until 
there are trade-unions there is no labor 
movement the labor movement 
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cannot exist without them, because they 
are the schools in which the workers learn 
the lesson of self-reliance and solidarity.” 
(vol. I, chap. 1, p. 15). But the move- 
ment which starts with, and whose foun- 
dation must always be, the trade union 
shoots off branches: the cooperative and the 
political party. ‘Together they form the 
working-class movement. 

The book is largely a record of events: 
strikes and strike settlements, campaigns, 
conferences, elections. Covering more than 
125 years, the survey has to confine itself 
often to bare statement of what happened. 
Thus the book rarely goes into detailed 
descriptions of conflicts; rarely states, for 
instance, the number of workers involved 
in a strike; rarely describes conditions for 
a particular group of workers. For such 
things one has to go elsewhere, and Mr. 
Cole indicates good and readily available 
sources of information. 

But if Mr. Cole has to limit himself to 
a mere survey of outstanding events, he 
does link these events in the workers’ world 
to events elsewhere. That means that the 
economic development of England, its po- 
sition as a commercial and_ industrial 
power, the industrial development of other 
countries are related to the labor move- 
ment. Progress and slumps in unionism 
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are presented against the background of in- 
dustrial prosperity and depression: the Em- 
pire changes its colonial policies—the 
unions reflect the change; the world wheat 
production increases and wheat prices 
fall—the unions of farm laborers suffer 
from the slump. 

The statistical data on the growth of the 
different movements and on the condition 
of the workers in terms of money and real 
wages and of unemployment are condensed, 
in each volume, in a final chapter on the 
“Conditions of the Workers” and in an 
appendix of charts and tables. Naturally 
the more complete and better figures are 
given in the volumes dealing with later 
years. 

Mr. Cole’s study finishes on a note of 
uncertainty. The failing struggle of the 
miners, the outcome of the “General 
Strike,” the Trade Union Act of 1927 
stand out among the difficulties organized 
labor is meeting in Great Britain. The 
crucial point in future developments seems 
to him the industrial future of Great 
Britain herself: “. . . she is wobbling. 
She may topple over the edge. . . .” 
Yet he concludes: “The working-clas 
movement has, in the years immediately 
before it, a hard row to hoe; but, when all 
is said, it has come through worse things.” 














FOUR HUNDRED AND THIRTY NEW 


MEMBERS 
W. B. HAMMIL 


The following story of the organizing cam- 
paign in Des Moines, Iowa, during 1926 and 
1927 and the results obtained no doubt will 
surprise many of our local trade unionists 
and friends—not so much on account of the 
additional 430 new members, possibly, but due 
to the fact that this was accomplished over 
a period of time when employment was un- 
usually scarce. 

The three local unions directly affected in 
this campaign were as follows: Dairy em- 
ployees affiliated with Local No. 90, of the 
Team and Truck Drivers; Journeymen Barbers 
Local Union, No. 43; and the Auto-Mechanics 
Local Union, No. 280. Every local union sup- 
ported this movement with the Trades and 
Labor Assembly, also the State Federation of 
Labor. 

And of course there were men representing 
the international unions assisting in this work 
and their services were invaluable. Once in 
a while one would drop in who was not di- 
rectly involved and assist in the work. But 
the dependable element, the ones who always 
make or break this kind of a movement, the 
rank and file, supported it beyond expectations. 

A word in respect to the men and women 
composing our movement here will not be amiss. 
To state that they are highly instructed in the 
principles, objects, and benefits of the American 
Federation of Labor is putting it mildly. The 
reason for this is that each local has a Woman’s 
Auxiliary, also a Central Body-Women’s Bu- 
reau. 

Unity of purpose on the part of our people, 
their moral support, and the knowledge of their 
purchasing, which was used discriminately at 
the proper time, is one of the reasons why we 
were successful in the work accomplished here, 
although we were handicapped by unemploy- 
ment which since that time has been on the 
increase. 

The most powerful factor in the campaign 
was the Trade Union Promotional League. This 


social 
once or twice a month. 
a variety of entertainments were featured; there 
was no admission charged and everybody was 
welcome. 

The main purpose of this body was Trade 


was a organization holding meetings 


Music, dancing, and 


Union education. This was done by speakers 
secured from the A. F. of L., and the Inter- 
national Unions. Occasionally a local man 
would speak. Considerable literature was 
handed out at the meetings and the results were 
gratifying. Trade union sentiment was at its 
peak—and the work at hand was accomplished 
apparently with little effort. 

The incentive for our activities started in the 
month of June, 1925, when the Northland Dairy 
Company, with headquarters at Minneapolis, 
purchased a small dairy here, which they oper- 
ated until they built a new and larger plant and 
started to operate in October, 1925. But in the 
meantime the employees had requested that an 
organizer be sent to talk to them. 

This, as above-mentioned, was in June, so 
upon request from the Team and Truck Drivers 
Local, No. 90, the writer was assigned the case 
and I went directly to the dairy, which was 
necessary for various reasons. When I got 
there and informed them of my mission, about 
eight of them in number, they were all in- 
terested and said they had appealed for assist- 
ance to organize. 

During this meeting I was informed that this 
group knew very little about trade unions; this 
was emphasied by remarks from one or two 
that I should talk to the president of the cor- 
poration, Mr. Elwell, who was in the office 
at the time. I informed them that they were 
the ones to decide the question of joining the 
union, for no one else could do so. 

Finally I met Mr. Elwell in the office and 
talked to him about the union, which he said 
he was very familiar with as his employees 
were all members of the union at Minneapolis. 
He said that he would not interfere if the 
men decided to join the union here, adding that 
he did not wish to be quoted, finally remarking 
that he did not believe that the men had gump- 
tion enough to organize. 
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When leaving his office, three or four of the 
boys inquired about his attitude. I told them 
that it was confidential, but if they were really 
interested that a meeting would be arranged 
at the Labor Temple after which they would 
have a better idea of what to do. Eighteen of 
them appeared at that and with their minds 
made up, for they all joined the union at once. 

Following this meeting with two more, 
brought us up to the middle of July. All the 
men, thirty-five in number, took the obligation 
and were members of the Team and Truck 
Drivers Local, No. 90. Upon request of the 
management the men. did not ask for a written 
agreement until the new plant was in operation, 
which was in September. 

The contract was signed September 1, 1925. 
It provided for a wage scale of $30 per week 
for inside employees,—prior to this, minimum 
was as low as $25 a week—in addition all em- 
ployees were granted one day rest in seven or 
double time if called for duty on their day off. 

They also enjoyed some minor conditions 
which they had not received before. The driv- 
ers-salesmen work on commission and they were 
interested mostly in a minimum guarantee of 
$28 per week, which they received along with 
the working conditions governing inside men. 
It-was also agreed that the day’s work should 
not be more than eight hours. 

The contract was in operation from Septem- 
ber, 1925, until March, 1926. But when the 
company was requested to renew the contract 
they refused for they had built up a good busi- 
ness and figured that it could be retained with- 
out union cooperation and because no other 
dairy had a union contract at that time. But 
they were very badly mistaken, for every em- 
ployee of the Des Moines Dairy Products Co. 
had joined the union. 

The latter company agreed to a better con- 
tract than the Northland employees were work- 
ing under and within sixty days had taken 
over quite a bit of the Northland trade. As 
time passed and with the union cooperating, 
this company’s business expanded and the man- 
agement is satisfied with the union and the 
service it is rendering. 

About forty men are employed by this com- 
pany and they are quite popular with the public 
and loyal to their employer, while not much is 
heard from the Northland, except that they have 
a company “benefit” association and that an 
employee leaves the service occasionally be- 
cause he loses his customers. 

Some six months after the Northland episode, 
in September, 1926, the record showed that 105 
dairy workers had joined the local union. Some 
were working under agreements, others were 
not. About the same condition exists at this 
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time and the industry can not be stabilized until 
a general awakening takes place, although con- 
siderable improvement has taken place since 
the time union cooperation was requested. 

The Journeymen Barbers Local Union, No. 
43, were very active at the time and the results 
leave no doubt as to their success. During the 
period covering their campaign, which was 
practically the same as the dairy employees 
with the same support, they gained 75 new 
members and unionized 42 new shops. 

As a result of the above progress their 
membership more than doubled in that short 
length of time, and they lacked just one shop of 
a 100 per cent gain. The most important re- 
sult was an agreement with the Master Barbers 
which in itself stabilizes the industry and 
practically eliminates all friction, for it pro- 
vides for arbitration of any misunderstanding 
not already covered in the agreement. It also 
provides that every shop must display a union 
shop card as well as a Master-Barber shop 
card. In addition a state law was passed by the 
legislature in the year of 1927, making it 
necessary for everyone entering the trade to 
serve eight months apprenticeship in a barber 
college, and four months in a shop for further 
instructions. 

The auto mechanics were the last to get go- 
ing in this movement, but by no means were 
they short on results although the campaign was 
not in full swing until the month of April, 1927, 
sixty days after their first meeting. —2wo months 
later, about the middle of June, they had en- 
rolled 250 members. The principal reason for 
this was the deplorable conditions. 

Along with the bad working conditions in 
the grease and filth, coupled with the health 
hazard brought on from the poisonous gases, 
they were compelled to labor nine and ten 
hours per day for most any kind of a wage, 
which was sometimes as low as 35 cents per 
hour. 

This condition has been going on here for 
years. The labor organization has made a 
number of attempts to improve it but the em- 
ployers would never at anytime cooperate with 
labor and bring this industry up to a standard 
of efficiency. There were a number of reasons 
for this from our point of view. 

First, many employers were jealous of their 
position and success as business men and feel 
that they alone are responsible for all that they 
possess, and naturally resent any suggestion 
from their employees in regard to improved 
shop conditions or wages and many times mis- 
understand the labor organizer and will not 
give him a hearing. They do not understand 
the philosophy of organized labor which is try- 
ing to stabilize all industry so that eventually 
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standards of work conditions may be estab- 
lished. 

Another reason why this industry has not 
been organized is that many of the employees are 
not mechanics and never will be. There are 
many young men having no family to support 
who use the job as a “rain check,” going into 
other industries when the opportunity presents 
itself. 

Since the advent of Auto-Mechanics Local, 
No. 280, quite an improvement has taken place. 
Most of the skilled men joined the union and 
the last repert was to the effect that twenty-six 
shops had signed agreements, working condi- 
tions have been improved, union hours prevail, 
and a wage scale of 75 cents per hour is now 
being paid, an increase of 40 cents for many. 

In conclusion will say that every community 
is the same in respect to Labor’s interests and 
usually are proud of the union that is active 
in helping the unorganized. We learned this 
from many of our citizens who attended our 
Promotion League meeting and from others that 
we came in contact with daily. 


ALABAMA 
Mobile—Chas. H. Franck: 


There is unemployment among building 
tradesmen, shipyard workers and mill em- 
ployees. No public works have been undertaken 
to relieve it. Literature has been distributed 
setting forth the evils of the injunction. Gar- 
ment workers and carpenters have added to 
their membership. 


CALIFORNIA 
San Bernardino—C. O. Whitlock: 


There are many out of work in all trades. 
The local unions have written to their repre- 
sentatives in Congress on the injunction abuse. 
There is more interest manifested in the Mex- 
ican immigration situation than on any other 
bill now pending. A new local union of bakers 
was organized. 


CANADA 
London.—J. F. Thomson: 


There is much unemployment among sheet 
metal workers due to a merger in the iron 
trades, which, added to work in the seasonal 
trades, has made unemployment here most in- 
tense. Some sewer work has been done by the 
city. Membership has increased in the building 
trades. Efforts are being made to organize 
teamsters, shop clerks and public utility em- 
ployees. The building trades are negotiating 
new wage scales. The Canadian National 


Railway is constantly improving shop condi- 
tions. 
: CONNECTICUT 


Hartford—Fred Gautheir: 

Unemployment is serious here. Nothing has 
been done in the way of public works to relieve 
it. We have good plant conditions here. No 
new wage scales have been negotiated. 


FLORIDA 


St. Petersburg—vV. S. Herring: 

All Florida is suffering a financial depres- 
sion; however, there is some prospect for a 
little increase in the building line this summer. 
Some park improvement and extension work is 
going on. Tacit understandings between em- 
ployers and employees to maintain scales rather 
than written agreements is the condition that 
now generally obtains. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago.—Florence Curtis Hanson: 

Unemployment is a serious problem here. 
No programs for public works have been under- 
taken to relieve it. Radio, circulars and the 
press have been used to spread information as 
to the injunction evil. The school board at 
Peoria, Ill., requires teachers to sign a con- 
tract that they will not belong to a labor 
union. This matter will be especially empha- 
sized at our American Federation of Teachers 
Convention held June 29 at Chicago, Ill. Chi- 
cago Teachers Local Union No. 2 has the larg- 
est membership in its history; local No. 3 has 
increased its membership 20 per cent and local 
No. 99 is adding to its membership daily. 
Connecticut, Wyoming and North Dakota are 
now added to the states in which there are 
teachers’ unions. 


Chicago.—Harry E. Scheck: 

There are many out of work here in all 
trades. Public building will probably help this 
situation for building tradesmen if the “outside 
labor” is not too heavy. A new local union of 
embalmers and funeral directors was organized. 
The movie, “Labor’s Reward,” was shown to 
the students at the Washburne High School. 
The environment, of course, was to our advan- 
tage and the educational value of the picture 
was highly appreciated. Each morning during 
the period of two weeks a class of students 
were present who were apprentices and putting 
in a day each week at school. A lecture was 
delivered by the writer, who was assisted by 
Mr. S. Newman of the Tobacco Workers, Mr. 
John H. Walker of the Illinois State Federation 
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Like Attracts Like 


HE progress of America’s First Railroad 

has not been a matter of luck—it is due in 
great part to those thousands of workers who 
are the Baltimore & Ohio. 


Like attracts like—good workers—loyal, intel- 
ligent doers — will not tolerate a sloven—a 
drone—for even one such will often slow down 
the efficiency of an entire organization. 


For the progress—the prosperity—of the indi- 
vidual is the result of individual effort only 
when co-ordinated in organized effort. 


Will an engine keep to schedule with a leaky 
valve—will your watch keep time if even one 
of its smallest wheels refuses to function? 
Even the humble cotter pin has an important ~ 
duty to perform. 


The stepping stone to a better job is always in 
the job we are doing now—we cannot lift our- 
selves by our own boot-straps, but where there 
is loyalty, co-operation, and the determination 
to give, to the job in hand, the best that is in 
us—then both the individual and the organi- 
zation must progress. 


Baltimore & QGhio 


SERVING THE PUBLIC SINCE 1827 
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of Labor, and Mr. Meade, president of the High 
School Teachers. 


Decatur—F. B. Davis: 

There are men out of work in all trades. 
We have started work on several public build- 
ings. 

Jacksonville—Charles E. Souza: 

While work is not brisk in the building 
trades, yet it is not serious. We have nomi- 
nated candidates for state legislature favorable 
to organized labor and against injunctions. 
Printers and bakers have added to their mem- 
bership. Bakers and printers have negotiated 
new wage scales, the latter receiving an in- 
crease. Efforts are being made to organize the 
moving picture and stage employees. 


INDIANA 


Evansville-—H. L. Messex: 

Laborers, plumbers, steamfitters and plaster- 
ers are out of work. We are to have new city 
water works, an air port, and we are trying 
to have a bridge built over the Ohio River here. 
All the furniture factories require their em- 
ployees not to belong to a labor union. Mem- 
bership in the electricians and painters’ unions 
has increased. 


Indianapolis —Chas. Lutz: 

Employment in the building trades was bad, 
but is getting better. Many are out of work 
in the miscellaneous trades. Central Labor 
Union and Building Trades Council communi- 
cated with congressmen and senators on the 
injunction abuse. A new local union of retail 
clerks has been organized. All building trades 
received increases in wages this spring. 


Muncie —Ed Kehrer: 


All trades are working steady and some are 
working overtime. We are spreading senti- 
ment against the misuse of the injunction. 


IOWA 


Des Moines.—W. B. Hammil: 

Many building tradesmen and common labor- 
ers are out of work. The city authorities have 
started as much public improvement as possible 
to relieve unemployment. The local telephone 
company is doing considerable improvement, 
including the erection of a new building. The 
State Federation of Labor and the Trades and 
Labor Assembly have appealed to the represen- 
tatives in Congress for injunction relief. About 
five hundred employees of the Rollins Hosiery 
Mills had to sign contracts that they would 
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not belong to a labor union. The same is true 
of employees of the shops department of the 
Rock Island Railway. No new wage scales 
have been negotiated. All local unions and 
non-union groups and their families have ac- 
cess to the Polyclinic Hospital and the Iowa 
Industrial Hospital Associations at a cost of 
$1.00 a month. 


Marshalltown —A. E. Vauthrin: 

The four-year-old injunction against the 
molders is still pending. Plumbers have re- 
sumed work at same scale. 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City——Ed E. Rock: 

Sixty per cent of the oil field workers are 
idle. Many common laborers are out of work. 
No public works have been undertaken to re- 
lieve this situation. 


KENTUCKY 


Central City—W. D. Duncan: 


Our mining district is composed of 15,000 
miners, all non-union. They work less than 
half time and their pay ranges from $2 to 
$4.15 a day. In most instances the miners are 
compelled to trade in company stores which sell 
for a higher price than other merchants. The 
West Kentucky Coal Company, employing 
around 3,000 miners, compels its employees to 
belong to a company union known as the Em- 
ployees Benefit Association. 


MAINE 


Portland.—J. B. Eaton: 

There is much unemployment here, especially 
among building tradesmen and mill laborers. 
Some street work is being done. The State 
Federation of Labor has circularized locals 
throughout the state as to the dangers of the 
injunction. Barbers, machinists, and railway 
carmen, both in Portland and Waterville, have 
added to their membership. 


W oodland.—Frank D. Johnson: 


We have just signed a new wage scale with 
the St. Croix Paper Company with the same 
wages and conditions as the 1927 scale and to 
run until May 1, 1929. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Marlboro—John T. Tucker: 


There is unemployment in all trades con- 
nected with construction work, also in the shoe 
industry. Some road work has been started. 

















ORGANIZATION 


Petitions have been sent to our legislators for 
some relief laws on the injunction. The elec- 
tricians here have affiliated with the Worcester 
local. A 10 per cent cut in wages has been 
made by shoe factories. 


Salem.—Charles L. Reed: 


There is unemployment among the building, 
shoe, leather and miscellaneows trades. The 
city has undertaken some road construction 
work on a small scale. It helps to relieve only 
a small part of the unemployment. The Cen- 
tral Labor Union was the first to raise the in- 
junction issue in this state. This was some 
years ago. Every year since, bills have been 
introduced in the legislature to curb the issuance 
of same and they have had support of the State 
Federation of Labor. The United Shoe Machin- 
ery Corporation, manufacturers of 95 per cent 
of the shoe machinery in this country, use the 
individual contract. It has no provision that 
an employee must not belong to a union. As a 
matter of fact, it is not necessary. Carpenters 
received an increase in wages from $1.17% 
to $1.25 an hour; electricians, $1.15 to $1.25, 
to begin July 1. Plant conditions are very 
good. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Laurel—Holt Ross: 


Employment is generally good. As a result 
of a million-dollar fire in a saw mill, public 
works have started to give these people other 
employment. Plant conditions are gradually 
improving. 


Meridian—J. H. Muir: 


There is much unemployment in all trades 
except the building trades. Many common 
laborers are out of work. Highway and street 
construction and extension of water and sewer- 
age mains are under way. A democratic pro- 
gressive voters’ league has been organized. 
Efforts are being made to organize the city po- 
lice, auto mechanics and laundry workers. 


MONTANA 


Great Falls—Herbert E. Gallaher: 


All mechanics are employed. There is, how- 
ever, some unemployment among the unskilled 
laborers. Considerable public improvements 
are being made. Almost all our firms are fair. 
Carpenters, hod carriers, taxi drivers and team- 
sters have increased their membership. Team- 
sters have been organized under charter of taxi 
drivers. The 1927 wage scale prevails in al- 
most all occupations. Employers are giving 
more attention to safety measures. 
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NEBRASKA 


Lincoln—Joe Schneider: 

Building tradesmen are out of work. A re- 
cent vote to float a bond issue for the erec- 
tion of public buildings, etc. was defeated. 
Our labor paper carries propaganda against 
the misuse of the injunction. Some of the rail- 
roads require employees to sign that they will 
not belong to a labor union. 


Omaha.—Harry J. Gill: 


Men are out of work in all trades, but the 
building tradesmen are the hardest hit due to 
the building program being done under the open 
shop plan. The contract for remodeling the 
Sears-Roebuck building has been let to an open- 
shop contractor. He has also been awarded 
the contract for an addition to the Haskins Soap 
Company building. At present we have no in- 
junctions pending. The company unions still 
exist on the Union Pacific and Burlington rail- 
roads. For the past six months the machinists 
have been gaining in membership. New unions 
of automobile mechanics and building service 
employees have been organized. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville —H. C. Caldwell: 


There is lack of work in all building trades. 
Public building has done much to relieve un- 
employment. The Central Labor Union, through 
an educational program, is handling the sub- 
ject of the injunction. The common laborers 
have added 161 new members to their ranks. 


OHIO 
Hamilton.—Stanley Ogg: 


The city and county officials have cooperated 
with us in the starting of public works and a 
large amount of such work is under way. Un- 
employment is not serious here. Our labor 
press carries quite,a few articles on the in- 
junction. A few of the building trades unions 
have increased membership. The painters have 
secured a 12!4-cent increase and the five-day 
week, starting May 1. The Department of 
Safety and Hygiene of the Industrial Commis- 
sion of Ohio has carried on a campaign for 
some time and a great.deal of improvement 
has been shown. 


Martins Ferry—W. S. Morris: 


There is unemployment in the building 
trades and ‘coal mines. Much street paving 
is to be done this year giving employment to 
a good number of men. The yellow-dog con- 
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tract prevails generally in the rolling mills. A 
retail clerks union was organized at Bellaire. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City——Victor S. Purdy: 

Many common laborers are out of work. 
There is unemployment among building trades- 
men and some among printers. Work is just 
starting on the $10,000,000 voted for city im- 
provemeats. The Farmers’ Union has gone on 
record against injunctions in labor disputes. 
A few firms require that their employees shall 
not belong to a labor union. Membership in 
the stationary firemen has increased about 75 
per cent. Printers have signed a new wage 
scale carrying an increase of $1.50 a week for 
day work; $48 and $51 scale for newspapers. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia.——Bob Lyons: 


Work in all trades is quiet, but during the 
past week work in the building trades has in- 
creased. The newly elected mayor, with the 
aid of the city council. has mapped out a 
program for city improvements. The city 
voted new bonds to make it possible to carry 
out this program. Everything possible is be- 
ing done to raise sentiment against the use of 
the injunctions in labor disputes. Many Phila- 
delphia firms require that their employees do 
not belong to a labor union. Membership has 
increased in the building trades unions, leather 
workers, pressmen, and structural iron workers. 
Many locals have signed up at the old wage 
scale. 


Uniontown.—Samuel Seehoffer: 

We put on a show for the relief of the 
miners and made $250 above expenses. Efforts 
are being made to organize the clerks. All 
unions pay sick benefits but on a small scale. 
All unions pay death claims ranging from 
$25 to $250. Rosenbaum’s, Wright and Metz- 
ler’s department stores have what they call 
benefit associations. All union labor has the 
5% and 6-day week. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket—John H. Powers: 

There is unemployment in all lines, except 
the building trades and they are fairly busy. 
An injunction has been issued against the tex- 
tile workers. The textile workers’ union at New 
Bedford has added to its membership. In the 
unorganized mills wages have been reduced 
10 per cent and hours increased from forty- 
eight to fifty-four. 
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TEXAS 


Pampa.—Chas. Williams: 

Unemployment is not serious in our locality. 
No firms here require employees to sign con- 
tracts that they will not belong to a labor union. 
Carpenters, oil-field workers, painters, ‘barbers, 
cooks and waiters have added to their member- 
ship. New local unions of tailors, meat cutters 
and butchers have been organized. All build- 
ing trades crafts declared closed shop April 1 
with great success. 


San Antonio—Sam A. Goodman: 


Conditions are better this year than last. 
Building tradesmen are well employed. We 
requested our congressional representatives to 
do everything possible to do away with the 
evils of the injunction and their answers were 
favorable. Railroad shopmen are required to 
sign agreements not to belong to a labor union. 
Musicians, barbers and sign painters have 
added to their membership. A new local union 
of sign writers was organized. Stationary en- 
gineers have just negotiated a new wage 
agreement. 

UTAH 


Ogden.—Con D. Silva: 

There are many out of work in the building 
trades. No public works have been started to 
relieve unemployment. Some firms require ap- 
plicants for positions to sign a card that they 
will not belong to a labor union. Meat cut- 
ters, barbers and packinghouse employees have 
added to their membership. A _ new _ local 
union of packing house workers has been or- 
ganized. Our State Industrial Commission 
looks after plant conditions to see that ventila- 
tion and sanitation rules are complied with. 


VERMONT 


Montpelier—Charles H. Reagan: 


Unemployment is general. Granite cutters 
received an increase from $8 to $9 a day. 


VIRGINIA 


Alexandria.—P. J. Conlon: 

There are many unemployed here, especially 
building tradesmen. A few city improvements 
in the way of sanitation have been started. 
Due to the unemployment situation unions have 
been having a hard time to hold their present 
membership. Bakery drivers renewed old 
agreement. Factory conditions are good. 


Portsmouth—Thos. Nolan: 


For the past three years, work has been dull 
in the metal trades. Resolutions condemning 
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injunctions have been passed by the Central 
Labor Union and the Metal Trades Council. 
Membership has increased in the boilermakers, 
shipfitters, machinists, painters and electricians 
local unions. We are fighting to hold our 
present scale of wages. 


WASHINGTON 


Aberdeen—J. J. Blake: 

Due to the saw mills forming a merger many 
are out of work. The Central Labor Union 
is constantly battling against the use of the 


injunction. Sheet metal workers have in- 
creased their membership. Efforts are being 
made to organize five new locals. The labor 


group work in harmony with the first aid and 
safety first department of the state. 


Bellingham.—C. E. Roaney: 

Carpenters, plumbers and painters are out 
of work. Meat cutters have increased their 
membership about 50 per cent. A local union 
of roofers has been organized. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston —George F. Heinold: 

There is unemployment in the building trades. 
To build two bridges, $1,125,000 has been ap- 
propriated. Our new labor paper, which has 
published its first issue this month, is doing all 
it can to spread propaganda against the misuse 
of the injunction. 


WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin Rapids-—Raymond A. Richards: 

The Consolidated has started construction of 
an addition to their plant which will give work 
to a large number of common laborers and 
building tradesmen. The injunction subject is 
frequently brought up at our meetings and dis- 
cussed. Electricians have increased their mem- 
bership. New wage scales were negotiated 
by the papermakers, pulp, sulphite and paper 
millworkers and electricians. The Consoli- 
dated Water Power & Paper Company has 
made wonderful provisions for medical services 
and ventilation. 
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LAVA is made from high-grade 
vegetable oils and pulverized pum- 
ice. It lathers profusely in any 
kind of water—hot, cold, hard, 
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